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Part the Second. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE GREAT EVENT. 


THERE can be no doubt that a re- 
ception of more than ordinary im- 
portance is destined to take place 
at the magnificent residence of 
hospitable Lady Buzze this even- 
ing. The verandah running round 
three sides of the substantial red- 
brick mansion in Kensington Gore 
has often been ridiculed as quite 
out of harmony and date with the 
rest of the quaint-looking house ; 
but its real usefulness has now 
been proved and demonstrated ; 
for by the aid of enterprising up- 
holsterers it has been converted 
into additional reception - rooms, 
the walls (?) of which consist of 
red-striped canvas, all decked with 
flags, ribbons, and garlands of 
bright-hued flowers. Quaint Chi- 
nese lanterns throw a dimly sug- 
gestive light over everything, and 
make the dazzling brilliance of the 
thousand wax-candles within the 
farther spacious ‘ state’ apartments 
the more apparent. Great masses 
of verdure, ferns, palms, and other 
exotics seem to have sprung up 
out of gorgeous- hued carpets, as 
though by magic; sweet-scented 
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sprays of perfumed waters fall in 
rippling showers over the fern- 
grown rock-work heaped in the 
dimly-lighted corners; and these 
form a picturesque background 
for the living figures of elegantly- 
dressed women, who seek quiet 
and fresh air in these secluded 
nooks, and feel that here at least 
they may safely reply to the whis- 
pers of the black-coated men, who 
escort them, and who also rejoice 
at having escaped for a moment 
from the noisy restless crowd in 
the ballrooms. Lady Buzze is a 
clever woman, as well as a gener- 
ous and hospitable one; she is 
quite aware that there will be many 
of her guests who will prefer the 
opportunity of a quiet /¢e-d-téte in 
the cool verandah-rooms, which 
she has improvised, to being per- 
petually en évidence before the 
throng assembled to do homage to 
Royalty, and, as soon as Royalty 
shall have made them happy by ap- 
pearing, to look on and applaud the 
tableaux and the operetta so care- 
fully prepared and rehearsed for their 
benefit during the last six weeks. 
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Lady Buzze, who some years 
ago took an active and a very pro- 
minent part in all the very best 
theatricals organised by amateurs, 
and always acted with great suc- 
cess, has of late been reluctantly 
compelled to yield her ré/e of lead- 
ing lady to more youthful, if less 
competent, rivals; but she has 
borne this compulsory change 
fairly well; and as her husband’s 
sudden inheritance of an immense 
fortune proved an immediate con- 
solation at a critical moment, so 


the farther favour of knighthood | 


(bestowed upon him by a gracious 
sovereign in return for some civic 


hospitality over which Sir Thomas. 


Buzze had successfully presided) 
served to lift Lady Buzze’s droop- 
ing wings. And she had arisen 
again after this temporary discom- 
fiture, animated by her husband’s 
promotion ; refreshed, vigorous, 
and quite prepared for far more 
ambitious flights than ever plain 
Mrs. Thomas Buzze would have 
ventured to contemplate. 

Over the stone-pillared gate at 
the outer entrance to Lady Buzze’s 
hospitable mansion, a great mar- 
quee is arranged to-night ; carpets 
cover the gravel-path of the garden 
and the pavement outside ; and it 
is on this latter spot that another 
eager crowd has assembled ex- 
pectant already, and watching the 
arrivals, in the quickly succeeding 
carriages, with craning necks, cri- 
tical eyes, and growing interest. 
Sometimes a fair youthful head of 
exceptional beauty is greeted with 
the expressive ‘Ah!’ of admiration ; 
and then the advent of some portly 
dowager, whose attraction consists 
in her wondrous size and in that of 
her flashing diamonds, provokes a 
general ‘O! which sounds as much 
like disapproval as surprise. 

‘Move on, move on, if you 
please !’ is the occasional reminder 
of a passing policeman, who evi- 
dently suits his polite address to 
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the exigencies of the occasion, im- 
pressed by which, he, who is but 
mortal, thinks he also would like 
to stand and look on at the goodly 
show of arriving guests ; but innate 
respect for the force, of which he 
is proud to be a member, checks 
his first impulse to stand with the 
crowd looking on. He strongly 
resembles its component parts, 
and he feels that he shares the in- 
quisitive proclivities of those linger- 
ing expectant men and women ; 
but to betray this weakness would 
be derogatory, so he discreetly 
crosses the road. He walks with 
measured official steps; but he 
has a clearly-defined purpose, and 
presently takes up a favourable 
position in the shelter of the dark 
trees overhanging the railings at 
Kensington Gardens. From this 
coign of vantage he also can look 
on at the fast-arriving guests, and 
he indulges in frequent though un- 
spoken comments on the appear- 
ance of such as he can see tolerably 
well. Suddenly, however, he leaves 
his comfortable post of observa- 
tion, and hurriedly crosses the road 
again ; for there is a surging move- 
ment in the crowd opposite, and 
a cheer rises into the still clear air 
of the spring night, as a neat dark 
brougham, on C springs, draws up 
at the curb, and a face, dear and 
familiar to all Londoners, is recog- 
nised by the crowd, who feel that 
now their patience is well rewarded. 
They have gazed upon Royalty 
face to face, and the hem of the 
skirt of an august personage has 
swept the ground within an inch of 
their weary feet. 

Lady Buzze sails down the 
broad stone steps in a fine flutter 
of excitement. The great event of 
her life has come to her. This 
triumphant moment crowns her 
socially, and rewards her for count- 
less hours of mental and physical 
anxiety and fatigue. All her tedi- 
ous manceuvring is rewarded ; the: 
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diplomatic talent brought to bear 
upon the organisation of this ex- 
ceptionally brilliant /ée has led to 
unqualified success ; and to-morrow 
morning the chronicles of fashion 
will teem with elaborate accounts 
of Lady Buzze’s grand reception, 
of the beauty and talent present 
thereat, and, better than all else, 
those who run will be able to read 
that her ladyship’s charitable en- 
terprise was graced by the pre- 
sence of her august patronesses. 

The news of this eagerly ex- 
pected arrival passed swiftly from 
lip to lip in the crowded rooms 
above, and is repeated with ever- 
increasing excitement. 

A professional beauty of con- 
siderable renown, who is preparing 
to pose in a preliminary /ad/eau 
vivant, hastens to the glass and 
adds an additional soupron of rouge 
to the cheeks, which have suddenly 
blanched at the stirring news of 
the latest arrival. 

Miss Hartley, who is as active 
and preoccupied behind the scenes 
as any ‘acting and responsible 
manager’ on a ‘ first night,’ requires 
no rouge. Feverish excitement 
has flushed her face in a most be- 
coming manner; and her eyes 
sparkle with a brilliant vivacity that 
makes her appear more youthful 
than ever. So far everything ap- 
pears auspicious indeed. No irri- 
tating telegrams have arrived at 
the last critical moment to vex the 
souls of author and composer. No 
apologies have been tendered for 
the ‘ unavoidable absence’ of some 
person or persons whose presence 
is absolutely necessary for the un- 
blemished success of the evening’s 
entertainment. 

Campo Maestro, quicksilvery in 
his movements, directing, gesticu- 
lating with ever-increasing violence, 
shouts out would-be English phrases, 
interspersed with passionate Italian 
oaths, to the bewildered and some- 
what helpless crowd of amateurs 
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about him, who, as is their wont, 
appear utterly at a loss the moment 
their services are put to a profes- 
sional test. 

‘The Beauties’’ only anxiety 
concerns their personal appearance, 
and each one of them is secretly 
animated by the flattering hope 
that, on this auspicious occasion, 
she will be able to assert herself 
triumphantly as far lovelier than 
her soi-disant rivals. The would- 
be actresses—those who sing and 
intend to take an active share in 
the performances—are naturally 
more nervous and excited by their 
responsibilities than those who 
only require to look their best in 
the dumbshow of fab/eaux. But 
all these more or less ambitious 
amateurs belong to a certain social 
sphere ; they form a select class, of 
which each member is in some de- 
gree known to the others; they 
have tastes, opinions, and friends in 
common ; but Madame Margherita 
finds herself isolated among these 
fashionable ladies, an alien among 
strangers—quite alone in the busy, 
chattering, familiar crowd. 

Both Miss Hartley and Campo 
Maestro are too thoroughly en- 
grossed by their respective duties, 
and the exigencies of the situation, 
to have thought or word to spare 
for the débutante, their protégée. 
And so she has retired to the 
farthest corner of ‘ the greenroom,’ 
which, in this case, is a red cham- 
ber ; for it is the breakfast-room of 
the mansion which has been thus 
utilised by the enterprising stage- 
manageress, who has assumed the 
right to turn Lady Buzze’s house 
topsy-turvy on this momentous 
occasion. And Lady Buzze, though 
she nominally retains the proud 
position of commander-in-chief of 
the ceremonies, is sufficiently 
shrewd to appreciate the cleverness 
of an active general, and, as far as 
the stage is concerned, willingly 
hands the managerial d4/on over to 
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experienced autocratic Miss Hart- 
ley, who certainly seems born to 
hold dominion over those about 
her. 

As Margherita sits alone and 
unnoticed in her corner, she is 
thinking over the events of the 
past sorrowful weeks; and her 
heart, which has been very heavy 
within her ever since she beheld 
the abject condition of her very 
wretched parent, is still aching 
with the prolonged pain of regret 
and repentance, under which her 
sensitive nature suffers acutely. 
She had inquired about the fiddler 
from door to door in Kensington 
High-street as she made her way 
back through that crowded tho- 
roughfare ; and, after these count- 
less fruitless inquiries, she was 
finally directed to the police- 
station. 

‘If he was a beggar, a vagrant 
that is, you’d be sure to hear of 
him there, miss,’ said a good-na- 
tured red-faced butcher, to whom 
the anxious girl had applied for 
information. ‘I wonder what her 
game is?’ remarked he of the blue 
blouse, turning inquisitively to- 
wards the buxom partner of his 
joys and jokes, who was comfort- 
ably ensconced in an office that 
resembled a glass-case. 

‘No good, you may be sure, my 
dear,’ said she, with truly feminine 
charity, and then she went on 
with the customers’ account-books. 

Margherita made her way to the 
police-station, which she entered 
in fear andtrembling. To her sur- 
prise she was most courteously re- 
ceived by the inspector in the office, 
who seemed quite prepared to give 
her any information in his power. 
He—worthy man—had been con- 
siderably taken aback by the mani- 
fest trouble and earnestness of the 
beautiful girl, whose presence in 
his gloomy official apartment 
brought a radiance with it that 
fairly dazzled the veteran. Why 
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should this pretty lady in fashion- 
able attire trouble her head about 
an old beggar, who, according to 
her own reluctant statement, was 
certainly intoxicated ; for he had 
stumbled in front of her carriage 
because he was unable to hold 
himself up? Her reason for requir- 
ing such information was her own 
business, however ; and the inspec- 
tor (who might, with advantage, 
have set an example of reticence 
to many of his superiors in the 
fashionable world) forebore to in- 
quire into matters which did not 
concern him, and contented him- 
self by promising to seek out the 
fiddler, and to make his where- 
abouts known to the lady, unless 
he had wandered on through Ham- 
mersmith into Surrey, which was 
most likely, since beggars on this 
road mostly found their way out of 
the county to Richmond or Kings- 
ton. 

‘If the old man had been hurt 
by your horse, miss, we should 
have heard of it sure-Zy,’ continued 
the civil inspector, going forward 
to open the door for his gracious 
visitor, who was fain to content 
herself with his assurance that she 
should be informed of the fact if 
the fiddler should be heard of in 
those parts again. She left her 
name, ‘Madame Margherita,’ and 
Miss Hartley’s address ; and then 
she continued her way towards 
Regency-terrace. She was ashamed 
to own to herself that she felt re- 
lieved by the knowledge that, for 
the present at least, there seemed 
to be no chance of ascertaining 
her degraded parent’s whereabouts. 
The inspector had hinted to her 
that, if her business with the beg- 
gar were of real importance, he 
might be traced, and would surely 
be discovered, time and money 
being allowed for the research. 
Then she had declined to make 
any further stir in the matter at 
present, and had left it to chance 
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whether or not she should receive 
any farther communication on the 
subject, which, from the inspector’s 
point of view, was evidently one 
likely to compromise ‘a lady.’ But 
no sooner had she left the police- 
station than her tender conscience 
reproached her. She was afraid 
and ashamed of her father. She 
had refused to take any active 
steps in the matter of finding him, 
because she had no urgent desire 
to do so; and when she remem- 
bered her mother, and the promise 
made by that beloved parent’s 
deathbed, the troubled girl was 
filled with sudden consternation as 
she realised her own wicked in- 
gratitude. 

It was in this mood that she ar- 
rived at the Cottage; and there, 
to her surprise, she found Campo 
Maestro. He could not rest in 
peace, he said, knowing of the folly 
Miss Hartley was about to commit 
by anticipating Madame Marghe- 
rita’s début without his sanctioning 
presence ; and so he had come 
back again, half hoping they had 
never started at all ; and,in any case, 
fully prepared to await their return. 

Mrs. Day was already busy 
cooking some cutlets for him, 
which the old Bohemian, tho- 
roughly accustomed to cater for 
himself, had purchased at a but- 
cher’s shop as he came along. One 
glance at his pupil’s pale troubled 
face showed him that matters had 
gone wrong with her; and as, 
where his professional interest was 
at stake, he was not a man to be 
deterred from his purpose by any 
notion of etiquette, or what he 
would have called ‘a false delicacy,’ 
he so persistently questioned and 
cross-questioned the shrinking girl 
that she finally had to confess the 
cause of her trouble to some ex- 
tent. Campo, with true South- 
em impulsiveness and redundant 
phrases of conversation, vowed 
absolute secrecy as to anything she 


might confide to him; and this 
promise induced her to tell him 
that the man who had frightened 
her, and who was playing the fiddle 
for money in the streets, was a near 
relation of hers, whose present 
poverty was the result of his intem- 
perance. 

This reluctant confession was 
welcomed with secret delight by 
Campo, for he at once saw in it 
an urgent motive-power which he 
might bring to bear on Diana to 
influence her judgment and gain 
her consent to a fondly-cherished 
scheme of his own, to which he 
had hitherto been unable to induce 
her to lend a willing ear. To Mar- 
gherita herself the shrewd old man 
gave no hint of his secret inten- 
tions, plans, and aspirations ; but 
he comforted her as best he could, 
and, having promised to give her 
an extra hour's lesson if she would 
consent to sit down and dine with 
him first, he had the satisfaction of 
seeing her face brighten a little, as 
a faint flush of colour came back 
to her cheeks. 

‘ Noting can more make plea- 
sure to 4@ signora than to find 
you perfeck in that last aria, cara 
mia,’ he said, as he rose from table 
and prepared to accompany his 
willing pupil to the drawing-room. 
‘I can see that our goot Diana has 
troubeled yourself and herself, and 
that you have fear of her ; but that 
shall pass—it shall all pass, foi de 
gentilhomme—if but you meet vid 
her quite as on an ordinary, and 
say no littel vord for vat has gone 
before.’ 

Miss Hartley remained at Rich- 
mond, and dined there with her 
friends. It was past ten o'clock 
when she returned to the Cottage ; 
and she was almost afraid to enter 
lest she should hear that offended 
Margherita had fled. But when 
the sound of that mellow soprano 
greeted her anxious ears as she 
drove up the gravel road, she felt 
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immensely relieved, and, though 
somewhat surprised at Maestro’s 
unexpected presence, betrayed her 
satisfaction in the cordiality of her 
greeting ; and she very soon put 
her alarmed /rofégée quite at her 
ease by a smile of encouragement, 
and a request for that very aria at 
which the girl had just had an 
extra practice with her devoted 
painstaking master. And neither 
by word nor look did Miss Hartley 
allude to that terrible scene in 
Kensington High-street again ; but 
she reassured the timid débutante 
by every means in her power, urg- 
ing her on to perfect herself for the 
fast-approaching ‘ great event,’ at 
which Margherita was now present, 
fully prepared to do her best for 
the sake of her much- interested 
friends, and fervently hoping that 
her success on this occasion might 
prove a stepping-stone to her pro- 
posed professional career. 

As the girl sits alone in the green- 
room she is thinking over all these 
things ; and she has so completely 
forgotten her present position and 
her novel surroundings that she 
fairly starts when Campo Maestro 
suddenly taps her on the shoulder, 
and says, 

‘It is ze hour; ze time it has 
come, and now it is for you to ap- 
pear. Be brave, my child; have 
a great courage, a good heart, and 
all must be very well. Belief dis.’ 

Though startled for a moment, 
she is not long at a loss, and is 
surely the most tranquil and self- 
possessed of all the ladies, who are 
trembling with mingled appre- 
hension and delight at the bliss- 
ful prospect of appearing before 
Royalty and its attendant crowd. 
They who thus tremble are wrap- 
ped up in exciting ideas of them- 
selves, their appearance, their re- 
ception by the guests, and anxiety 
as to the effect they are likely to 
produce on others. 

Margherita is thinking only of 
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the part she is so eager to do 
justice to, and of those kind hope- 
ful friends who, as she knows, are 
in some measure reckoning on her 
for the success of their joint enter- 
prise. The crowd—and the pos- 
sible or probable opinion of those 
who compose it—affects her not at 
all ; she longs to sing and to act 
well ; but it is the thought of the 
art to which she aspires, and the 
friends to whom she is grateful, 
that preoccupies her, rather than the 
approval of outsiders, as she steps 
upon the stage with quiet dignity. 

It is her appearance which pro- 
vokes a burst of applause ; for this 
greets her before she has uttered a 
note. She is clad in a simple gown 
of creamy cashmere, which looks 
pure white behind the footlights. 
A Marguerite satchel of brown 
leather depends from her waist ; 
her hair is gathered in two great 
plaits, and its waves are pushed off 
her forehead behind the delicate 
shell-like ears. She wears no orna- 
ment of any kind. The perfect 
simplicity is a welcome relief after 
the tinselly appearance of all the 
velvet-clad kings and queens of 
romantic history, and the heroes 
and heroines of historical romance, 
who have been posing in a succes- 
sion of dazzling ¢ableaux vivants 
during the past two hours. 

Miss Hartley—who has a natu- 
ral talent for stage management— 
has accurately calculated the kind 
of appearance which will cause the 
best impression after the meretri- 
cious pictures in which painted 
beauties have so generously exhibit- 
ed their charms. She has allowed 
Margherita to follow the bent of 
her own inclination, and, saving 
the touch of rouge upon her fair 
young face, she has insisted upon 
no further ‘ professional’ prepara- 
tion. 

Margherita’s eyes shine with 
their own clear light; her lips are 
unstained ; she has escaped the 
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hare’s-foot, the black pencil, the 
white wash, and stands before the 
crowd of upturned faces a very in- 
carnation of purity. 

* Lovely !’ ‘ Exquisite !’ are the 
words that greet her; but she has 
no ears for the audience at present. 
Her thoughts are concentrated 
upon her part ; and in another mo- 
ment she responds vocally to the 
silent command of Campo Maes- 
tro’s dd¢on by commencing her first 
recitative. 

The scene is laid in a modern 
drawing-room, and the lady who 
follows Margherita on to the stage 
is a handsome bold-looking girl, 
clad in a crimson-brocade dinner- 
dress. She is evidently bent on 
displaying as much of her figure as 
the costume of the day permits. 
She is a sparkling brunette, and 
has by no means disdained the 
use of colour and cosmetic in 
her desire to heighten her attrac- 
tions. In Miss Hartley’s modern 
drawing-room version of the fami- 
liar Faust and Gretchen story, the 
part of designing Mephisto is given 
to a handsome unscrupulous wo- 
man; and no one could have been 
found to interpret this difficult ré/e 
better than Miss Aurelia Arm- 
strong, who is required to present 
the incarnation of evil in the guise 
of a tempting insidious Delilah. 

Miss Armstrong is a practised 
coquette. She has proved herselfa 
proficient in every variety of the art 
of flirtation during the last five sea- 
sons. Her mother had played the 
part of an aspiring adventuress in 
polite society with such signal suc- 
cess that she had secured the 
wealthy Sir Jacob Armstrong as 
a partner for life. And Miss Au- 
relia was so thoroughly imbued 
with the teaching and tactics of her 
diplomatic mamma that she was 
doing her best to emulate that bril- 
liant and successful example. 

No more startling contrast could 
have been presented to an atten- 
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tive, eager, and interested audience 
than that which now appeared be- 
fore the surprised eyes of Lady 
Buzze’s guests. 

Pure pale Margaret, with her 
lowly-bent fair head and modestly- 
downcast eyes, clad in softest folds 
of white drapery, and brazen Bea- 
trix, her proud dark head lifted 
defiantly, her bold eyes seeking the 
eager glances of the spectators, her 
gorgeous crimson gown, as startling 
in its splendour and eccentricity as 
Margaret's was simple. The out- 
ward appearance of these two wo- 
men differed as widely as did their 
characters, both in the play and in 
real life. 

Yes ; Miss Hartley had certainly 
been very successful with her dra- 
matic scheme this time, and, with 
her usual good fortune—or shall 
we say discrimination ?—she had 
happened on the very women best 
fitted to do justice to her libretto, 
and to carry out the parts of the 
heroines most satisfactorily. 

Miss Armstrong (Beatrix) has a 
contralto voice, and she knows how 
to use it as effectively as she uses 
her eyes. She has enjoyed the 
advantage of regular study, under 
a painstaking master, for many 
years, and her proficiency as a 
singer is very soon apparent. She 
has long ago won renown for her- 
self in drawing-room entertain- 
ments, and is considered preémi- 
nent as a contralto among ama- 
teurs. 

The soprano (Madame Marghe- 
rita) is richly endowed by nature, 
her first song proves the fact; but, 
from an artistic point of view, the 
contralto decidedly has the advan- 
tage. 

There is a ‘ la-di-dah’ tenor of 
average drawing-room capabilities 
and more than average affectation ; 
but as he has simply to languish in 
strains of adoration for arrogant 
Beatrix, his lack of special vocal 
and dramatic power makes little 
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difference to the ‘out ensemble. 
Miss Hartley, like so many lady- 
authors, has not succeeded in en- 
dowing her heroes with life-like 
vigour. She has concentrated her 
attention upon the women of her 
play; and she has certainly 
given them very effective parts. 
She flattered herself that she had 
acted upon the inspiration which 
prompted her libretto in the first 
instance; and she believed that 
the tenor’s vé/e was a faithful repre- 
sentation of her own adored hero, 
Cyril Clive. That gallant young 
soldier would certes have been no 
little amazed had he been told 
that lisping Mr. Ladidah was in- 
tended to represent him (Cyril) 
from his dear old friend Di’s point 
of view. 

Besides the soprano, tenor, and 
contralto, a basso-profundo is, of 
course, required for the completion 
of the cast and the proper distri- 
bution of the score. He who in- 
terprets the réle of Margaret’s 
father is a Signor Demetrio, an 
Italian by birth, and a familiar 
friend of Maestro’s. Demetrio is 
not a professional singer, or his 
appearance in this exclusive circle 
of amateurs would have been pro- 
hibited ; but, though hardly quali- 
fied to take part in regular concerts, 
he has not the least objection to 
accept the fee, which is invariably 
tendered to him, sw rosa, by pro- 
fessional entrepreneurs on such pri- 
vate occasions as the present. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE PROGRESS OF THE PLAY. 


MADAME MARGHERITA’S cosmo- 
politan education, the various 
phases of life she had passed 
through when travelling abroad 
with her parents, and her constant 
contact with professional people in 
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the old days, all tended to give her 
confidence as an actress now. She 
was quite able to represent the 
heroine of Miss Hartley’s play with 
becoming dignity ; and those old 
experiences endowed her with an 
admirable self-possession. Modest 
and unassuming as she appeared, 
she was still possessed of that easy 
tranquillity which inspires confi- 
dence in all beholders. She had 
talked often and earnestly with her 
patroness concerning the character 
she had undertaken to portray ; 
she thoroughly realised its motive- 
power ; and she had so thoroughly 
identified herself with the ‘rare 
pale Margaret’ of Miss Hartley’s 
creation that she felt assured she 
could do justice to the part, more 
especially as it was one eminently 
sympathetic to her. The under- 
current of passion which animated 
Diana’s heroine was so strongly 
imbued with a powerful reality that 
Madame Margherita’s honest na- 
ture responded to it readily. Diana 
had betrayed the secret passion 
smouldering within her own breast 
in the words which she put into 
the mouth of her troubled heroine. 
And the girl-widow who now played 
the part had known the terrors and 
the delights of a clandestine, but 
all-engrossing, love only too well. 
Now that she was called upon to 
interpret such suffering, such hopes 
and joys, she felt herself in a con- 
genial element. 

If there be spiritual influences 
at large which obey the bidding 
of soi-disant clairvoyants, and busy 
themselves with the affairs of ordi- 
nary mortals, then surely these 
visionary beings had _ interfered 
to some purpose with Miss Diana 
when she was ‘inspired’ to create 
that innocent wronged Margaret 
of modern society, who eventually 
was portrayed with touching fide-, 
lity by the natural prototype of the 
fictitious character, around which 
the authoress had skilfully grouped 
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all the subordinate actors in her 
realistic libretto. 

Miss Armstrong (Lady Beatrix), 
perfectly aware, and decidedly re- 
joicing in the fact, that she had the 
advantage over that mysterious 
protégie of Miss. Hartley as far as 
vocal culture went, was too experi- 
enced in theatrical performances of 
all kinds to deceive herself for a 
moment as to the impression 
created on the audience by that 
innocent pale-faced rival of hers. 

The Margaret of the piece, 
and the Madame Margherita who 
played the part, had won the sym- 
pathy of those who beheld and 
listened to her from the moment 
she made her entry. Lady Bea- 
trix might gain their admiration 
by the effrontery of her glances 
and bearing, and by the undeni- 
able attractions of that brunette 
beauty which was so well adapted 
to the Mephistophelian 7é/e she 
was playing; but though she might 
hope to please their eyes and win 
their attention, she realised, with 
a sudden pang of jealous envy, 
that she could neither touch the 
hearts of the men, nor bring tears 
to the eyes of the women. 

For Madame Margherita these 
tributary evidences of subtle power 
were evoked before the end of the 
first act. This was a trying but 
most effective scene: Lady Bea- 
trix, roused to a passion of jeal- 
ousy, bids the poor girl, who is 
her dependent, go forth into the 
world to practise her allurements 
elsewhere. Her ladyship, who pre- 
tends to be envious of attentions 
which her affianced husband has 
not paid to her humble companion, 
amazes the latter by a torrent of 
reproach and recrimination. Here 
Mr. Ladidah, animated in spite 
of himself by the passion of the 
ladies on the stage and the enthu- 
siasm of the audience, suddenly 
rises to the urgency of the situa- 
tion. He certainly sings his great 
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air admirably. He is carried be- 
yond himself by the impetus of his 
companions ; their powerful emo- 
tion moves even his sluggish na- 
ture ; and as he is really possessed 
of a fine voice, which Campo 
Maestro has taught him to use to 
the utmost advantage, he now 
manages to deliver himself of his 
crowning scena with undeniable 
éclat. 

Campo Maestro, in a white heat 
of excitement, wipes the beaded 
drops of mortal anxiety from his 
troubled brow. Musically speak- 
ing, this elaborate end of the first 
act is ¢he climax of the opera, and 
Mr. Ladidah—heroically support- 
ed by the ladies—had helped to 
achieve a decided triumph for all 
concerned. His solo had led on 
into a trio fraught with passion, in 
which the tenor still kept a most 
melodious lead; and both Mar- 
garet and Lady Beatrix had fol- 
lowed his mellow effective voice 
with truly artistic skill. 

Royalty had been moved to an 
outward and visible sign of ap- 
proval. A pleased smile parts the 
lips of the face so familiar to, and 
eagerly welcomed by, Londoners 
always; this gives the final im- 
petus to the wildly-echoing bursts 
of applause that greet the singers 
on their reappearance before the 
curtain. 

It is said that too select an au- 
dience fails to encourage actors by 
a signal want of enthusiasm ; but 
surely no combination of gallery 
and pit in a popular theatre could 
have been more demonstrative in 
clamorous approbation than the 
élite of the fashionable world, 
gathered together by enterprising 
Lady Buzze, here showed them- 
selves. 

Miss Armstrong was a familiar 
figure to all present. They were 
well acquainted with her vocal 
powers, her coquetry, and her his- 
trionic talent; but Madame Mar- 
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gherita had as yet been an inter- 
esting incognita only ; and stormy 
discussions as to her birth, ante- 
cedents, and present social posi- 
tion followed immediately on her 
second recall, and led to quite a 
tumult of asseveration and denial. 
Every one had some fresh version 
of her romantic story to offer; con- 
tradiction was rampant. One ima- 
ginative lady suggested that she 
was a foreign princess; on which 
another immediately said, ‘ Rus- 
sian ;’ a second, ‘ Prussian ;’ and a 
third capped these statements by 
declaring that eccentricity had 
prompted this aristocratic person- 
age to make her @éduf in the Lon- 
don world under the auspices of 
that other eccentric, Diana Hart- 
ley. 

One of the authoress’s former 
Parisian acquaintances flatly con- 
tradicted all other accounts by 
coolly asserting that they were 
entirely mistaken ; and then this 
better-informed person vouchsafed 
a new and startling hypothesis. 

‘ Madame Margherita is a foreign 
adventuress,’ said the unimpeach- 
able authority. ‘Her antecedents 
would make it impossible for her 
to hold her own in our fashionable 
world. But good-natured Miss 
Hartley, animated by one of her 
sudden caprices, has taken the girl 
up con amore. She has determined 
to launch her froftégée on the ocean 
of fashion, and leaves her future 
fate to chance. To judge by the 
sensation she has made to-night, 
the launch appears a propitious 
one; and who can tell to what 
golden shore this pretty singer may 
be wafted by the flattering breeze 
of social adulation ?” 

An hypothesis so plausibly put 
could not fail to meet with some 
approval. But the notion of Ma- 
dame Margherita being a foreigner 
was soon and eagerly disputed 
again by those who chose to judge 
for themselves, and who, listening 
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attentively, had noted her pure 
pronunciation. These observant 
people emphatically declared her 
to be English by birth and breed- 
ing. And all those present who 
were not biassed by some personal 
feeling of spite or envy, with one 
accord’ declared the interesting 
stranger to be a lady herself, no 
matter how or whence she came. 

There was present among the 
audience one Sir Conway Joy—a 
widower, young, wealthy, hand- 
some. Most of Miss Armstrong’s 
brilliant glances were directed to- 
wards the corner in which Sir Con- 
way had taken up his position. 
He was the man whom the dark 
beauty preferred to all others ; and 
she had set her heart on becoming 
Lady Joy before the season—barely 
begun as yet—should have come 
to anend. That Sir Conway had 
in no way responded to her overt 
and flattering regard discomposed 
ambitious Aurelia not at all. He 
had not long been a widower; he 
was inexperienced and shy. He 
led the life of a recluse, and ap- 
peared wholly devoted to the in- 
fant daughter his lovely young 
wife had confided to him on her 
deathbed. Aurelia, who had known 
the lady well, was acquainted with 
all these interesting domestic de- 
tails, and occasionally presumed 
on the fact of her previous inti- 
macy with the poor wife. Indeed 
she now treated the widower with 
a certain familiarity, which his re- 
ticent attitude neither warranted 
nor encouraged. Miss Armstrong, 
who never undervalued herself, 
was fully aware of the extent of her 
undeniable attractions as the Lady 
Beatrix of the play; she therefore 
looked forward with much eager- 
ness to this opportunity of fasci- 
nating the ungrateful man who had 
hitherto rewarded her unceasing 
efforts to please by most exasper- 
ating indifference. 


Sir Conway was an intimate 
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friend of Miss Hartley, and be- 
tween the acts he made his way 
into the greenroom. Miss Arm- 
strong espied him instantly, and 
swiftly crossed the room to where 
he per patiently waiting until 
Miss Hartley (to whom he had 
just turned for some information) 
should be at liberty to answer his 
inquiries. 

‘And how do you like the per- 
formance and—ws ? asks Miss Arm- 
strong, bent on attracting Sir Con- 
way’s eyes and attention. 

‘ Delightful ; most interesting 
indeed !’ answers he promptly. 

There is new brightness in his 
eyes and a smile of unwonted ani- 
mation upon his face, which cause 
Aurelia’s susceptible heart to beat 
with sudden hopeful excitement. 
She has moved him at last. She 
has not seen him look bright and 
cheerful like this since that poor 
Amy died—more than a year ago. 
But, though young, Conway looks 
eager; his thoughts are certainly 
preoccupied still ; she has failed to 
distract them from their object ; 
for, without entering into the con- 
versation so eagerly commenced 
by her, he seizes the first oppor- 
tunity of securing Miss Hartley’s 
attention. As soon as he sees her 
alone he hurries across the room 
again, and is evidently impatient 
for some information, which he 
thinks she can give him. 

Miss Armstrong, discomfited, 
but not discouraged, loses no time 
in following him in her turn ; and 
the crowd which divides them 
covers her advance. A minute 
after he has escaped from her she 
has taken up her position within 
earshot of him again. She dis- 
tinctly hears the word ‘Margaret,’ 
then ‘Madame Margherita ;’ and, 
to cap these suggestive nouns, the 
adjectives ‘charming,’ ‘exquisite,’ 
‘lovely. He makes no mention 
whatever of Miss Armstrong— 
Lady Beatrix; indeed he is so 
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engrossed by the whispered infor- 
mation Miss Hartley affords him, 
that he has evidently forgotten all 
else at the moment. 

‘ Madame Margherita,’ says Miss 
Hartley, laying her hand on the 
arm of her frofégée, as she leads her 
forth out of the corner into which 
the girl had retired, as soon as (in 
obedience to imperative orders) 
she had hastily exchanged her 
Marguerite dress for a gray gown 
suggestive of Cinderella, ‘ Sir Con- 
way Joy asks me to introduce him 
to the most charming actress it has 
ever been his good fortune to see 
on any stage. Was not that the 
pretty speech you asked me to 
deliver for you ? adds Diana, turn- 
ing towards the young man with a 
smile, which ends in a laugh as 
she sees his blushing discomfiture. 

‘You are very kind,’ says Ma- 
dame Margherita, bending her 
pretty head in modest acknow- 
ledgment of the interpreted com- 
pliment. ‘I wish I could feel as 
well satisfied with myself as the 
indulgent audience appears.’ 

‘I shall leave you two to fight 
out the measure of praise my hero- 
ine deserves by yourselves,’ says 
Miss Hartley hastily. 

She has no time to lose in idle 
parley. The fifteen minutes al- 
lowed between the acts are almost 
over. 

Signor Maestro is at his post 
again, waiting—expectant. There 
is a scene between tenor and bass 
before the ladies are wanted. Ma- 
dame Margherita, having obeyed 
instructions, is ready; but Miss 
Armstrong, whose attention was 
otherwise engaged, has deferred 
the changing of her dress to the 
last moment. Miss Hartley, with 
a frown of displeasure creditable 
to a manageress, now hurries the 
dilatory one into her dressing-room, 
and she goes off, leaving Sir Con- 
way talking to her unconscious 
rival, a flush of anger on her face, 
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sickening jealousy in her heart. 
The widower has taken his place 
close by the side of the débutante, 
and is talking to her with an 
amount of empressement most un- 
like his customary reserve. 

‘But I shall bring him to his 
senses vow,’ Miss Armstr.-* as- 
sures herself, as she confronts her 
wondrous likeness in the cheval 
glass. She is clad in a most elabo- 
tate maize ball-dress. The golden 
glory of her apparel suits her ad- 
mirably, and her secret determina- 
tion to triumph over every one 
seems warranted. 

The second act is more trying 
and less effective than the first. 

Margaret, at the lowest ebb of 
her fortunes, is tempted by the 
lover whom Lady Beatrix, with a 
wicked woman’s wily skill, has 
herself led on to play the traitor. 
Her ladyship’s noble ambition is 
to compromise the girl whom she 
affects to consider as a rival. This 
course will enable her to banish 
the dependent, upon whose ruin 
she is resolved. The obedient 
lover behaves as an irresponsible 
agent in the matter. He is as un- 
conscious of her ladyship’s wicked- 
ness as Faust, in the first instance, 
was of the danger of Mephisto’s 
companionship. Moved beyond 
herself by the vindictive feeling 
aroused by her innocent rival—off 
the stage—Miss Armstrong enters 
into the spirit of the second act 
with fresh enthusiasm. Such life, 
such vigour, is in her impersona- 
tion now, that even those who 
have long considered her an ac- 
complished actress frankly ac- 
knowledge that she is surpassing 
all her previous efforts to-night ; 
and her success is the more appa- 
rent because Madame Margherita 
displays far less power than she 
did in the opening scenes. She 
has to render a phase of the hero- 
ine’s character now with which she 
does not sympathise. To be made 
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love to by Mr. Ladidah has always 
tried her temper and patience dur- 
ing the rehearsals, and the task of 
enduring these unwelcome atten- 
tions becomes more embarrassing 
in the presence of an audience. 

In spite of Miss Hartley’s hope- 
ful verdict it is very evident now 
that Madame Margherita has not 
sufficient ‘ dramatic instinct’ to en- 
able her to pretend to feelings 
which conflict with her sympathies. 

Miss Armstrong could bring her- 
self to act the part of an unselfish 
ingénue, and would acquit herself 
cleverly, however uncongenial the 
réle. But Madame Margherita is 
as little able to act the part ofa 
designing traitress on the stage, as 
she is incapable of treachery in pri- 
vate life. 

And so the second act does 
not move the audience to as 
much enthusiasm as the first has 
done. Both authoress and com- 
poser are dissatisfied. But though 
Madame Margherita has gone back 
several degrees in their estimation, 
she has made a wondrously pleas- 
ing impression on the heart of that 
shy young widower. The débutante 
herself is fortunately not aware ot 
the latent displeasure of those who 
have hitherto led her on with ful- 
some praises and lavish promises 
of undoubted success. She has 
thoroughly studied her part, and 
identified herself with it ; and she 
acts and sings from first to last with 
unvarying steadfastness, fully re- 
solved to do all that in her power 
lies for the ultimate success of the 
much-discussed operetta. Sir Con- 
way Joy watches her every move- 
ment, and listens to the sweet tones 
of her voice with rapt attention. 
He is as unconscious as she is her- 
self that this part of her perform- 
ance is less satisfactory than what 
has preceded it. To him the sad- 
faced interesting heroine of the pa- 
thetic dramatic story appears perfect 
from first to last. 
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CHAPTER X. 
AN UNEXPECTED CONQUEST. 


ALTHOUGH twenty-four years of 
age now, Sir Conway is still almost 
a boy in feeling and manners. 
He has, to a great extent, re- 
covered from the painful effects of 
the one sudden and terrible sorrow, 
which frightened him and sobered 
his youthful spirits; but he has 
lived the greater part of his life in 
the country, and his worldly ex- 
perience resolves itself practically 
into z/. 

He had married almost as soon 
as he attained his majority. The 
match was of his father’s making ; 
and the old baronet (since deceased) 
probably cared more for the legal 
annexation of two contiguous es- 
tates than he did for the happiness 
of the young people concerned in 
the compact. He had always de- 
sired that the day might come 
when his son should marry the 
orphan who was his ward, and an 
heiress in her own right. Young 
Conway, who had regarded his 
neighbour, gentle little Amy Ray, 
as a favourite playfellow for many 
years, was not unwilling to convert 
the ties of child friendship into the 
more binding chains of matrimony, 
when he ascertained that this was 
the ruling desire of his indulgent 
old father. He—poor man—did 
not live long after the realisation of 
his petscheme. He was thrown on 
his head while hunting, and killed 
on the spot. Then young Conway 
reigned at the Abbey in his stead. 
And very soon he was left quite 
alone in his glory ; for Amy, while 
still a child in years, became a mo- 
ther, and left her heart-broken 
young husband a widower with an 
infant daughter. 

Such was Sir Conway Joy’s posi- 
tion when he went up to town to 
try and divert himself by a glimpse 
of the gay life of social London, 
which was still almost ¢erra incognita 
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for him ; for his only experience of 
it had been when, as a schoolboy 
at Eton, he came up for occasional 
holidays, which he spent with Miss 
Hartley, who had for many years 
been a stanch friend of his father. 
It was to the Cottage young Con- 
way’s sense of duty and gratitude 
called him as soon as he had estab- 
lished himself in his new quarters 
in St. James’s-street. Miss ‘ Di’ 
had been a very kind and indulgent 
friend to him in those old school- 
boy days—not so very long ago, 
after all—and he longed to shake 
her hand again, look into the bright 
kindly-smiling face which illumined 
the recollection of those holidays 
spent in town with quite a special 
radiance, apart from those ever- 
welcome surreptitious golden gifts 
invariably bestowed upon him at 
his leave-taking. 

At the time Sir Conway unex- 
pectedly called to pay his first visit 
to Miss Hartley, she was entirely 
preoccupied by the preliminary 
rehearsals and arrangements for 
that ‘great event’ which left her so 
few moments’ leisure during the 
weeks of its preparation. The 
much desired—and almost despair- 
ed of—heroine had but just been 
discovered, and the first private 
rehearsal was taking place in the 
drawing-room above, when the visi- 
tor was hurriedly ushered into the 
dining-room, and asked ‘to take 
a seat and wait awhile,’ until Miss 
Hartley should be disengaged.. 

During a pause above, the hostess 
hurried down, welcomed her quon- 
dam schoolboy cordially, but in 
unmistakable haste and preoccupa- 
tion, which he was too modest to 
misconstrue or resent. 

‘You are busy, and I am inter- 
rupting you,’ he said simply ; ‘please 
let me go away without detaining 
you now, and give me leave to 
come again another day.’ 

‘You are quite right, and most 
considerate. I will be as frank as 
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you are,’ answered the lady, pleased 
with his honest face and perfect 
straightforwardness. ‘But stay,’ 
she added, suddenly remembering, 
‘you must not run away until I 
give another old friend of yours 
the chance of meeting you again. 
Miss Armstrong heard your name 
mentioned (she is at the rehearsal 
up-stairs), and begged to be al- 
lowed to see you before you left 
the house.’ 
‘Miss Armstrong ?’ he repeated, 
puzzled. 
‘Yes, yes; Aurelia Armstrong. 
She was at school with your poor 
dear little Amy—don’t you remem- 
ber?’ 
Sir Conway had some vague re- 
collection of a tall dark-eyed girl 
who spent the summer holidays in 
Torshire at the Rays’, and who in- 
sisted on being rowed on the river 
by him, when he would much rather 
have practised in the Eleven, who 
intended to disport on the Abbey 
cricket-ground in some pending 
village festivities. He remembered 
that Aurelia gave herself airs of 
grande dame because she was grown 
up and a parlour-boarder at the 
school where his little Amy, the 
youngest boarder, was petted and 
treated as a baby by her seniors. 
He had no particular desire to 
revive any of these dead associa- 
tions with a past that had now be- 
come fraught with sadness to him; 
but he had neither choice nor alter- 
native. 
Miss Diana, moved beyond even 
her usual impetuosity by the exi- 
gency of the situation, and her 
desire to be back at her post, 
grasped her visitor’s hand sudden- 
ly, wrung it warmly, said, ‘Good- 
_bye—or rather au revoir. Don’t 
run away. Aurelia will be with 
you in a moment;’ and fled pre- 
cipitately, leaving the bewildered 
young man to wonder at the off- 

and fashions of town people, and 
vainly striving to recollect some- 
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thing more definite concerning the 
lady who claimed to be ‘an old 
friend’ of his. He had had no de- 
sire to interview any one but com- 
fortable ‘understanding’ Miss Di, 
and had therefore called at an 
unusally early hour; but now he 
had no chance of escape left him, 
for even as he rose, desperate and 
hoping to get out of the house 
undiscovered, he was confronted 
by Miss Aurelia Armstrong. 

She extended both hands in the 
eagerness of her welcome, and con- 
siderably amazed the young man 
by informing him that she was 
indeed overjoyed to recognise one 
of her earliest, best, dearest friends 
in him. 

‘Loving my sweet May blossom 
as I always did,’ she said, with a 
catching of her breath that sounded 
very like a sob, ‘it is only natural 
that I am filled with joy—with joy 
and pain—at the sight of him who 
was my friend even before he be- 
came Amy’s husband.’ 

Sir Conway was taken aback ; 
but he could not resist feeling flat- 
tered by the profound interest with 
which he so evidently inspired 
‘poor Amy’s friend.’ Their inter- 
view lasted close on an hour, and 
the time fled swiftly and pleasantly. 
Aurelia dwelt with touching pathos 
on every detail of those happy old 
schooldays, in which, as now ap- 
peared, she and that ‘sweet Amy 
of yours’ were inseparable and most 
devoted companions. By degrees 
the conversation, under Miss Arm- 
strong’s skilful guidance, was led 
from sentimental to mundane topics 
of interest. The pleasing task of 
introducing her darling Amy’s hus- 
band to all the people worth know- 
ing—to all the sights worth see- 
ing in town—would devolve upon 
Aurelia, of course. Perhaps Sir 
Conway had reckoned on Miss 
Hartley ; but Miss Hartley—poor 
dear !—was far too much engrossed 
by her latest theatrical scheme to 
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an hour to any outsider ; 
and therefore Miss Armstrong in- 
sisted, with pretty imperiousness, 
she should take upon herself to 
look after the stranger in every 
way. 
Had he chosen and found 
rooms to his liking? St. James’s- 
street would do very well. He 
must give afternoon tea soon, and 
invite all the ladies with whom he 
had any acquaintance. By and 
by, with Miss Hartley’s assistance, 
a dinner or a supper might be ar- 
ranged. That was what all the 
best bachelors did now, and just 
the sort of entertainment the ladies 
enjoyed above all others. 

Miss Armstrong kept her rashly- 
made promises very well. When 
Sir Conway had paid his first cere- 
monious call at her mother’s house, 
the young lady considered all the 
proprieties were duly observed, 
and very soon began that career of 
general introduction to the people 
and sights worthy of recognition 
to which she had alluded at the 
first interview with her much- 
favoured friend. His youth and 
inexperience enabled her to as- 
sume a dictatorial manner with 
him, which one less modest and 
unsophisticated would probably 
have resisted. 

Young Conway thought and 
spoke of her as ‘very kind,’ and 
was really grateful for the un- 
bounded measure of trouble she 
took on his behalf. She selected 
the operas she wished to hear, and 
he had the privilege of conducting 
her ; sometimes other friends ac- 
companied them, more often they 
went alone. 

‘I look upon him as a child—a 
mere schoolboy. Poor lonely fel- 
low, his wife was my dearest friend ; 
we were all children together.’ 
This was Aurelia’s overt explana- 
tion of the intimacy existing be- 
tween the handsome young widow- 
er and herself. 


People shrugged their shoulders 
and talked, as people always will 
talk of such attractive and enter- 
prising young ladies as Aurelia 
Armstrong. But those who knew 
her best were quite satisfied that 
she was but playing a waiting game, 
and that ere the season was over 
she would triumphantly disclose a 
hand full of trumps. When asked 
if she were engaged to the widower, 
she would reply by an ambiguous 
but uncompromising smile; and 
she continued to take him about 
with her to routs, balls, and kettle- 
drums ad /ib. By and by she told 
him they would join river picnics ; 
then there would be Ascot, Good- 
wood, and—Henley Regatta. She 
had the list of forthcoming plea- 
sures ready cut and dried, even 
beyond the season ; and meanwhile 
she was putting the novice through 
a trying preliminary canter in the 
midst of the social throng. 

Miss Hartley, who, at the time 
of young Conway’s advent in town, 
was engrossed by far more serious 
matters than the entertainment of 
one whom she really regarded as 
a schoolboy still, was delighted to 
be relieved from all responsibility 
by the readily-tendered services of 
Miss Armstrong. And so matters 
went on to the perfect satisfaction 
of the ladies, although the object 
of their solicitude was perhaps less 
pleased by the impartial distribu- 
tion of their favours than they were 
themselves. 

From the first hour of her meet- 
ing with the interesting widower, 
Aurelia conceived the notion of 
supplying the place at the head of 
the Abbey so suddenly and sadly 
left vacant by the death of poor 
little Amy; and from that hour she 
steadily set herself to the accom- 
plishment of her ambitious scheme. 
Her first move was unbounded 
eulogy of the dead ; her next, en- 
thusiastic offers of present service 
and lasting friendship for the living. 
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So touching was the eager warmth 
of her many protestations, that 
Conway bitterly reproached him- 
self with ingratitude, since he was 
really quite unable to respond with 
proportionate eagerness to her 
generous declarations of friendship 
and interest. He was shy by 
nature, reserved from habit; but 
Aurelia was ready to make the 
tenderest allowances for his lack 
of enthusiasm ; and as long as he 
did not rebel against the arrange- 
ments she made for the disposal 
of his time, she was quite satisfied 
to provide him with a never-ceas- 
ing round of amusements. Thus 
time went on pleasantly, if not pro- 
fitably, for the young man; and 
Aurelia, as well as her friend, had 
no doubt that she would soon gain 
the prize for which she had so 
assiduously angled. Young Con- 
way was so docile by nature that 
a child might have guided him in 
the leading-strings of affection ; 
and clever Miss Armstrong did 
pretty much as she chose with 
him. Indeed, he would probably 
have allowed her to carry her 
point without much opposition cn 
his side, had it not happened that 
on the very night to which Aurelia 
looked forward as certain to com- 
plete her triumph, the man she 
admired and coveted saw, and fell 
desperately in love with, Madame 
Margherita at first sight. 

Perhaps it was the startling con- 
trast of her reserve and modesty 
with the effrontery of his late con- 
stant companion which in the first 
instance fascinated young Conway. 
His quite provincial life had left 
him with ‘antiquated’ notions about 
women which would have delighted 
Sir Gilbert Clive, but would have 
moved the greater number of the 
young man’s new town acquaint- 
ance to unbounded ridicule and 
mirth. 

As he stands on this eventful 
evening intently watching and lis- 
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tening to the progress of the play, 
it certainly seems to him as though 
Madame Margherita is the incar- 
nation of all that is lovely, pure, 
and most attractive in woman. 
Had his poor little innocent bride 
lived long enough, she might even- 
tually have blossomed into as nobly 
perfect a creature as that fair-haired 
singer with the dark pathetic eyes, 
whose voice and appearance are 
filling him with keenest admiration 
as he looks and listens now. Until 
this night, Sir Conway had not 
even seen Miss Hartley’s protégée. 
He had been taken to Lady Fur- 
nival's ‘at home’ in Richmond by 
Miss Armstrong ; but the ‘ myste- 
rious soprano,’ about whom Diana’s 
intimate friends were beginning to 
twit her, had not made her début 
on that occasion, owing to circum- 
stances with which the reader is 
already acquainted. As Conway 
Joy concentrated his attention 
upon the fair singer, whose simple 
pathos appealed so directly to her 
audience, Aurelia’s bold glances 
and apparent effrontery filled him 
with a sudden sense of keen dis- 
may that was akin to disgust. He 
was amazed at himself. How could 
he sc long have condescended to 
follow the bidding of that wicked- 
looking brazen beauty! He had 
submitted himself to her will. She 
had, to a great extent, ruled his 
actions: he had come or gone as 
she bade him; he had accompa- 
nied her whenever and wherever 
she had chosen to demand his 
presence; he had obediently await- 
ed her advent at the various houses 
to which she procured invitations 
for him, and he had done all these 
things without reflection, but cer- 
tainly without hesitation. 

To-night the veil is ruthlessly 
torn from his eyes; he sees the 
woman who has exacted his hom- 
age by the side of one to whom 
he would have rendered it with 
glad spontaneity, and a sudden 
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tremendous revulsion of feeling 
oppresses him. 

Perhaps it is Aurelia’s crowning 
achievement as a triumphant act- 
ress that suddenly breaks the 
spell she had hitherto exercised 
over her callous though constant 
companion. Certain it is that, 
with the fall of the curtain, Sir Con- 
way fiercely determines to escape 
from the galling leading-strings of 
his feminine Mentor. 

Like Telemachus of old, the 
young man suddenly longed to be 
free, and, with the instinct of a 
hero, decided to act with alacrity 
and vigour. 

‘Is Madame Margherita staying 
at the Cottage with you, Miss 
Hartley? he asked, as soon as he 
could obtain speech with the suc- 
cessful authoress, who was beset 
by a crowd of eagerly thronging 
congratulators ; and when the lady 
replied in the affirmative, added : 

‘May I come and see you to- 
morrow evening, and tell your 
protégée how thoroughly she has 
charmed—me—all who have heard 
her? Every one is saying things 
of that sort to-night, I know; but 
to-morrow they will seem to have 
more meaning, and I am also most 
anxious to talk to you about your 
delightful libretto.’ 

The young man’s handsome face 
looked very attractive in Miss 
Hartley’s observant eyes. ‘I have 
neglected this poor boyshamefully,’ 
was the thought in her mind, and 
aloud she said, 

‘You must make up for lost 
time now, my dear Conway. Why, 
I have seen nothing of you; but I 
am free to some extent again at 
last, and very much at the disposal 
of my intimate friends. By all 
means, come and see us to-morrow 
evening. We dine at eight, quite 
sans ctrémonie, you know ; that is 
the best way to make people ac- 
quainted.’ 

‘Delighted! Many, manythanks! 
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whispered Sir Conway, with much 
earnestness. Any little private 
grievance he may have smarted 
under hitherto, consequent on Miss 
Hartley's seeming neglect, vanished 
before her bright smile and cor- 
dially repeated invitation. 

‘ Do not forget that we are going 
to Mrs. De la Vere’s “ at home” to- 
morrow, Con dear,’ said Miss 
Armstrong, as she laid her hand 
on Sir Conway’s arm to attract his 
attention. She had made her way 
to his side through the pushing 
crowd with some difficulty, and as 
her voice fell on his ear, he started. 
How much of his conversation 
with Miss Hartley had she over- 
heard ? 

‘As it is to be an early affair, 
and I am down in the programme 
among the first singers, you had 
better come and dine with us at 
seven, and then we will go on to- 
gether. Mamma does not want 
the carriage to-morrow; so I 
can have it. Shall we say seven 
o'clock ?” 

By this time Aurelia was close 
by her friend’s side, and instantly 
aware of the troubled indecision in 
his frank young face. 

‘I am so sorry, dear Miss Arm- 
strong,’ he said, and his contrition 
was evident; ‘but I had com- 
pletely forgotten the engagement 
for to-morrow; indeed, I hardly 
think you had mentioned it to me ; 
in any case I am forced to decline 
the pleasure of accompanying you, 
as I have promised to dine and 
spend the evening with a friend.’ 

Miss Armstrong's face was not 
pleasant to look upon. It was 
disfigured by a sudden sullen cloud 
of anger. 

‘You are treating me shame- 
fully, Con,’ she whispered; and 
her words sounded like hissing. 

‘ I can only express my sincere 
regret,’ he answered, with perfect 
composure. ‘I have had so few 
engagements of my own hitherto 
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that you naturally took my being 
at your disposal to-morrow for 
granted. I think, on reflection, 
you will find that, though you once 
mentioned Mrs. De la Vere’s party 
to me, neither date nor hour was 
fixed, nor was my acquiescence 
required.’ 

The red sullen flush of anger 
dies out of Miss Armstrong’s face, 
and leaves it very pale. 

‘With whom have you promised 
to dine to-morrow evening?’ she 
asks, after a prolonged awkward 
pause. 

‘With our mutual friend, Miss 
Hartley,’ he answers. 

‘And there you will meet Ma- 
dame Margherita?’ she says. 

‘I sincerely hope so,’ is his reply ; 
and as he utters it he sees a threat 
leap into his companion’s danger- 
ous dark eyes that reminds him 
painfully of the furious glances be- 
stowed by wicked Lady Beatrix 
upon her inoffensive rival in the 
operetta. 

‘I am going now, at once,’ says 
Miss Armstrong. ‘ May I trouble 
you to see me to the carriage ?” 

He offers his arm instantly ; but 
though the movement is prompt it 
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is without alacrity. He had hoped 
to escape in time to see Miss Hart- 
ley to her catriage, perhaps—who 
knows ?—to assist Madame Mar- 
gherita also. 

‘Good-night, Conway,’ says Miss 
Armstrong, as he stands bare- 
headed at the doorof herbrougham. 
‘Can I give you a lift?’ 

‘No, thanks ; I am going in the 
opposite direction, he says hur- 
riedly. He is longing to escape 
from the persistent reproach in her 
accusing eyes. ‘The opposite 
direction’ would be the high-road 
to Bath. It does not seem pro- 
bable that he intends to journey 
countrywards in the small hours of 
the night. But Miss Armstrong 
refrains from farther question. 
She knows the mesmeric power of 
her glances, and thinks her eyes 
have troubled him sufficiently for 
the moment. 

‘ But he shall wo/ escape me,’ she 
mutters, as she flings herself back 
in the carriage. ‘I will not be 
beaten by that little quiet pale- 
faced nobody. If he dines at 
The Cottage to-morrow, I will dine 
there too; quite unexpectedly, of 
course.’ 


[To be continued. ] 





























THE FAMILY GAMP. 


By SOMERVILLE GIBNEY, 


a 


NEVER mind about my early days. 
If at one time I certainly was no- 
thing but @ stick, that is my busi- 
ness, and mine alone. The fact 
remains. I am a descendant (or 
would not @ parachute be the more 
correct term?) of an honourable 
family ; a family whose birthplace, 
I believe, was in China, many, 
many years ago, and among whose 
members we are proud to number 
royalty, For what person has not 
heard of ‘the royal umbrella of 
such and such a monarch’? But, 
as I said before, my early days 
have no interest to any one save 
myself, and we will therefore pass 
quickly over the time when I had 
little or no covering to my ribs, 
and when I did not possess that 
slim, elegant, and upright figure 
which I afterwards obtained ; and 
we will go on in one stride to the 
time when I made my début as a 
highly finished /arap/ui in the 
window of Mr. Grain's shop in the 
High-street of Barkstown. 

From my position I had every 
opportunity of seeing the world ; 
and my leisure I employed in en- 
deavouring to guess what kind of 
a person would eventually choose 
me as his companion and friend. 
For I have always been accustomed 
to look upon the members of our 
race as the friends rather than the 
servants ofmen. In England this 


is more especially so ; summer or 
winter, it matters not; where the 
Anglo-Saxon prevails, there will 
be found umbrellas. We guard 
him from the rain, we shade him 
from the sun, we support his weary 
frame ; we occasionally fight his 


battles for him; when flourished, 
we act as signals to the passing 
omnibuses ; and, in short, we do 
everything in our power to add to 
his comfort and convenience, only 
asking in return that we may be 
tightly rolled, carefully brushed, 
and kept free from mud - stains ; 
for among our higher grades vanity 
is our great failing. 

But to return to myself. I had 
been in the window some three 
weeks without finding any one as 
a companion ; not that I had lain 
there the whole time unnoticed— 
not a bit of it. I am vain enough 
to say that my personal appear- 
ance forbade that. Several gentle- 
men had been struck with my 
good looks, and had entered the 
shop to make inquiries about me ; 
but I liked none of them ; there 
was not one whom I felt I could 
look upon as a friend, and I there- 
fore made myself as awkward as 
possible to them. I puffed out 
my hitherto tightly-wrapped folds, 
I loosened my handle, and I made 
myself as heavy as I could; and 
with the desired result, for they 
one and all left without me. 

At length, one evening, just as 
it was growing dusk, I awoke from 
a nap I had been indulging in to 
find a pair of laughing, merry, blue 
eyes gazing on me through the 
shop-window. I was wide awake 
ina moment. I felt I could be- 
lieve in the owner of those . 
there was an honest, downnght, 
straightforward look about them 
that took my fancy at once, and 
my heart thumped loudly against 
my ribs with pleasure when I heard 
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the owner of the eyes enter Mr. 
Grain’s shop, and ask to look at 
me. I was taken out of the win- 
dow, opened, held up, examined ; 
and eventually Mr. Gilbert Joyce 
purch—no, I don’t like that ex- 
pression—agreed to make me his 
companion and friend, and we left 
Mr. Grain’s shop together. I liked 
him better and better the more I 
saw of him, and he was proud of 
me. He always took me with him 
wherever he went. While he was 
busy in the bank during the day, I 
used to wait for him, and keep 
guard over his greatcoat and hat 
in the clerks’ room. And many 
and curious were the acquaintances 
I there formed. I soon came to 
know a good deal of the ways of 
the world from distant connections 
of mine. You see we had plenty 
of time for conversation during the 
day. Our duties did not really 
commence until the close of busi- 
ness. I had not long been the 
friend of Bertie when he gave me 
my name. It was not an aristo- 
cratic one, nor one that I should 
have chosen myself; but after the 
first few days I grew accustomed 
to, and began to like, it. I looked 
on it more as a term of endear- 
ment than anything else; for I was 
always addressed by it in a friendly 
hearty way. It was ‘Zdby.’ 

I soon discovered that Bertie was 
spoony—a curious word used by 
mortals to express the state of their 
feelings towards one of the oppo- 
site sex. The object of Bertie’s 
affections was a pretty little mother- 
less girl, of some nineteen years of 
age, the only child of the principal 
solicitor in Barkstown. The price 
of Jessie’s birth had been her mo- 
ther’s life. Her father, Mr. Ralph 
Sorrell, had become a changed 
man on the death of the wife he 
loved so dearly. All his kindly 
feelings seemed to have been 
buried in her grave. He grew 
taciturn and morose, living only 
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for his business. At first the baby 
was hateful to him, and it was 
months before he would consent 
even to see it. He looked upon 
it as his wife’s murderer. Time 
flew on, and Jessie grew up with- 
out the knowledge of a father’s 
love. She was tolerated ; but that 
was all. 

In her sad condition, the wife of 
the Rector of Barkstown took pity 
on her, and proposed to her father 
that he should allow Jessie to share 
the advantages of the Rector’s 
governess, and the companionship 
of his girls. To this suggestion 
Mr. Sorrell offered no objection ; 
nor did he take any further notice 
of the matter beyond sending his 
quarterly cheque regularly, with a 
polite note ofthanks. The friend- 
ship commenced in childhood con- 
tinued after Jessie left the school- 
room, and she grew to look upon 
the Rectory more as her home than 
her father’s house. She was con- 
stantly there; for alas, poor girl, 
the Rector’s family were her only 
friends. I learnt the foregoing 
facts later on, but I state them 
here that you, my readers, may the 
better understand what follows. 

Bertie Joyce was the Rector’s 
nephew. He had been educated at 
Winchester and Oxford, and was 
reading for the Bar when his father 
died suddenly, and instead of leav- 
ing behind him a substantial for- 
tune as everybody expected, Bertie 
found himself a beggar, his only 
stock-in-trade a good education. 
It was absolutely necessary that he 
should give up all thoughts of the 
Bar, for it would be years before he 
could hope to make enough to live 
upon, and in the mean time he must 
contrive to exist on that hope, or 
starve. In his difficulty his uncle 
came to his aid, and through his 
influence with the bank manager 
procured him a clerkship there at 


the salary of cighty pounds a year 
to start with. This Bertie always 
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looked upon merely as a stop-gap, 
until he could find something better. 
With his uncle he was a great 
favourite, for the Rector was quick 
to recognise the good points in his 
character. He was delighted with 
the grateful way in which his 
nephew fell in with his views, and 
the cheerful manner in which he 
gave up the course of life he had 
chosen, for one which never could 
offer any fascination to him. It was 
more of a trial to Bertie than people 
were aware of ; for he dearly loved 
the law, and his great ambition was 
to become a shining light in West- 
minster Hall. In the path of life 
now opened before him he would 
have to mix with men his inferiors 
both in birth, education, and feel- 
ing, with whom he could have 
little or nothing in common. Yet 
he made a virtue of necessity, and 
cheerfully followed his uncle’s ad- 
vice. The good Rectors wife 
found him rooms suited to his 
limited income, and did all in her 
power to make his new life toler- 
able to him. He had a standing 
invitation to dine and spend his 
evenings at the Rectory, and it 
was here that he made the acquaint- 
ance of Jessie Sorrell. Was it to 
be wondered at, that Bertie should 
feel pity for the pretty little mother- 
less girl in whose companionship 
he was so much thrown ? But pity, 
they say, is akin to love, and so it 
proved in this case ; for it was not 
long before he fell, or rather glided 
swiftly but surely, over head and 
ears in love with her; and that 
Jessie should reciprocate the feel- 
ing can cause no surprise. Bertie 
was the first young fellow with 
whom she had been acquainted, if 
we set aside the red-eyed sandy- 
haired curate, Mr. Jacobson. They 
had known each other some six 
months, without a word of love 
having passed between them; and 
yet they were each aware of the 
other’s secret, as well as if it had 
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been spoken. But human nature 
is weak ; and one evening, as Bertie 
was seeing her home, the old, old 
story was told, and answered in 
such a manner as to satisfy both 
the young people. It was raining 
hard at the time; and spreading 
myself out to my fullest extent 
above them, to shield them from 
the wet, my ribs rattled with satis- 
faction as I heard what was taking 
place under my protection ; for I 
had often, on former occasions, 
thought the matter over, and had 
come tothe conclusion that a better- 
suited pair never existed. Jessie 
was a simple child-like girl, who 
knew nothing whatever ofthe world, 
was totally unable, by herself, to 
fight the battle of life; to her 
Bertie’s protecting care would be 
everything. Bertie, on the other 
hand, was rash and impulsive, and 
required ballast, and this I was 
convinced he would find in Jessie’s 
love ; but however rosy and bright 
the future might appear to my 
young charges just then, I, with 
my superior wisdom, for I had 
thought a good deal in my leisure 
time, foresaw trouble. There was 
the consent of Jessie’s father to be 
obtained; and from the little I 
knew of him, I judged that would 
be no easy matter. 

Bertie was too honourable a 
young fellow to wish for any con- 
cealment, and the next day he had 
a quiet interview with his uncle 
and aunt in the Rectory study, and 
laid the whole matter openly before 
them. From the confidential con- 
versations which took place with 
Jessie afterwards, while seeing her 
home, in which I was always a 
silent participator, I learnt that he 
had written a letter to Mr. Sorrell, 
stating the plain facts of the case 
in an unvarnished manner. The 
reply this drew was curious, and 
yet at the same time characteristic 
of the writer. As well as I can re- 
member—for he read it to Jessie 
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one evening under a street lamp— 
it ran as follows : 


‘ Dear Sir,—Yours of the 6th to 
hand. Its contents, I need hardly 
say, surprised me; for up to the 
moment of my reading it I was un- 
aware of your existence. You say 
you love my daughter; I am not in 
@ position to deny the fact, but can 
you provide such comfort for her 
as she has hitherto been accustom- 
ed to? From the amount of your 
present income, apparently not. 
When you can come to me and 
show me that you are possessed of 
800/. per annum, it will be time 
enough to talk the matter over ; in 
the mean time I cannot sanction 
any engagement. I presume my 
daughter is attached to you, though 
she has never honoured me with 
her confidence on the subject ; and 
as I do not wish to cause her any 
unnecessary unhappiness, I shall 
not forbid the present intercourse 
which appears toexist between you. 
I leave the rest to your gentlemanly 
feeling, and trust I may not be 
disappointed.— Yours faithfully, 

‘ RALPH SORRELL. 


*G, Joyce, Esq.’ 


And so the father dismissed the 
subject as one in which he had very 
little concern. 

Under these circumstances, the 
Rector and his wife saw no reason 
for their interference, and so the 
lovers were allowed undisturbed 
enjoyment of each other’s society ; 
and many a happy stroll I partici- 
pated in after banking hours, and 
again when Jessie was returning 
home at night. Of course I heard 
all the soft nothings they said to 
each other, conversations which 
are intensely interesting to the 
parties engaged in them, yet simply 
idiotic to the general public. But 
my family is, and ever has been, a 
strictly honourable one; and I 
stoutly refuse to divulge a single 
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word that might be considered con- 
fidential. As the courtship was 
carried on under his roof, the Rec- 
tor felt bound in duty to stipulate 
for one thing, and that was, that 
Bertie should promise not to have 
anything to do with a runaway 
match ; and so matters went on, 
the young couple contriving to exist 
on love and the hope of brighter 
days in store for them. 

One dark evening in November 
Bertie was seeing Jessie homeabout 
ten o'clock. They had chosen the 
longest way round, by the river- 
walk. There were no lamps there, 
and for some reason or other they 
always seemed to prefer it. The 
banks were high and steep, and the 
water could just be seen hurrying 
along to do the old mill-wheel a 
good turn a. little lower down. 

‘ And so, Jessie,’ Bertie was say- 
ing, ‘I really don’t know what to 
do. I sometimes think it is not 
right of me to hold you to your 
engagement, when my prospects are 
so indefinite. If I continue in the 
bank I see no chance of ever earn- 
ing 800/. a year, and I have no 
capital to embark in business. I 
am afraid we shall have to wait a 
long, long time yet.’ 

‘ Well, dear, if you can wait I’m 
sure I can ; and please don’t talk 
about releasing me: you know I 
should never wish for such a thing. 
Hark! did you hear anything ?’ 

‘Yes. By Jove, it's a fight 
or something,’ as the sounds of 
a struggle were distinctly audi- 
ble a little distance ahead in 
the darkness. ‘It’s a nasty place 
for a row. Let’s go on. There! 
Some one’s calling for help.- Stay 
here, darling, if you’re frightened ; 
I'll be back in a second or two;’ 
and I and Bertie hurried on to the 
rescue. 

We were soon at the scene of 
action, and discovered two burly 
navvies attacking a gentleman with 

sticks. He was doing all in his 
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power to defend himself, but it was 
evident he could not sustain the 
unequal struggle much longer. 

‘All right, sir!’ shouted Bertie, 
as we joined in the fray. ‘You 
tackle that beggar, while I attend 
to this one ;’ at the same time mak- 
ing a dash at the bigger. It was 
well that 1 was there to look after 
my friend, for I only just succeed- 
ed in stopping a tremendous blow 
the blackguard levelled at his head. 
It landed full on my ribs. O, how 
it made them tingle! But it raised 
my blood to boiling-point, and I 
thirsted for revenge. I did my 
best, I can tell you. I lunged out 
and hammered away without doing 
much harm until I saw an oppor- 
tunity, and then I came down with 
all my weight and the strength of 
Bertie’s arm on the rascal’s head. 
The shock nearly stunned me, for 
his skull was very hard ; but I can 
remember, even now, the glorious 
feeling of satisfaction I experienced 
as I heard him give one groan and 
fall senseless in the mud. During 
this time the other two combatants 
had been going it tooth and nail ; 
but the gentleman appeared to be 
getting the worst of it. They had 
dropped their sticks, and were 
struggling together very near the 
edge of the bank. As soon as the 
villain saw his comrade fall, he 
knew the game was up, and made 
a tremendous effort to free himself, 
so as to be ready for our joint 
attack. By a dexterous twist he 
made his adversary loose his hold, 
and with a push sent him back- 
wards into the river; but he was 
not as quick as I was, and I again 
had the satisfaction of dropping my 
man. ‘That second blow hurt me 
even more than the first, and I felt 
that three of my ribs were gone. 

‘Where are you, sir?’ gasped 
Bertie,-out of breath. 

‘Here! Some way off from the 
bank, and drifting to the mill-wheel. 
I can’t hold up against the current, 


it’s too strong. Unless you can 
get to me, I’m lost! Tell them to 
stop the wheel! Get a boat, a 
rope, anything! Good Heavens! 
Do something, or I shall be 
drowned like a rat!’ 

But Bertie returned no answer ; 
for we had run back to where Jessie 
had been left. She was there. 

‘ Run, darling,’ exclaimed Bertie, 
‘and tell them to stop the wheel! 
There’s a fellow in the river, and 
unless we can get at him he'll be 
done for. I’m going to try and 
catch him from the beam just above 
the mill-race. Come along, dear! 
And off we all three set ; for Jessie’s 
way was ours, until she came to 
the road leading from the banks to 
the front of the mill. Here she 
parted from us, and we groped 
about in the darkness for the beam. 
All the time Bertie kept shouting 
to encourage the swimmer. 

‘Where are you now?’ 

‘Here, right in the middle of 
the stream. I can’t keep up much 
longer. Why don’t they stop the 
mill ?’ 

‘I’ve sent to tell them; it’s all 
right. Hold on a little bit longer, 
and keep shouting, so that I may 
know where you are.’ 

By this time we had clambered 
along to the middle of the beam ; 
and then Bertie found, to his hor- 
ror, he could not reach the water ; 
it was too far beneath him. He 
lay down all his length ; but it was 
no use, his hand was even then © 
three feet from the water. 

To make matters worse, Jessie 
came rushing back, saying the 
door was locked, and the noise of 
the stones was so great she could 
not make the men inside hear. 

‘Go back, Jessie, and try again ; 
remember a man’s life depends on 
it; for I can’t reach him, after all.’ 

‘Haven't you got your umbrella 
with you?” 

‘By Jove, so I have! Whata 
fool I was—I forgot all about it! 
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But go back, there’s a good girl; 
we shall want help to get him out, 
even if I do manage to reach him.’ 

Off set Jessie once more, as we 
heard the drowning man’s voice 
close at hand. 

* For God's sake, save me! I'm 
not fit to die ! 

‘ All right ; where are you?” 

‘Coming straight towards you. 
I can just see you.’ 

‘Well, clutch hold of my um- 
brella as you come under the beam. 
There! Have you got it? Don’t 
struggle, man, or I sha’n’t be able 
to hold you.’ 

And I felt myself convulsively 
seized. O, what a wrench it was! 
I was aching all over before; and 
with three ribs broken ; but then 
to have them crushed and squeezed 
was fearful. I could only just keep 
myself from crying out. — 

‘Don’t struggle, I tell you? 
shouted Bertie angrily. ‘Can’t you 
keep quiet? I'll let you go if you 
don’t!’ For as it was he had hard 
work to hold the swimmer against 
the current, and at the same time 
keep his own balance; and it would 
have been impossible to do so if 
the exertion were added to. 

* Now then, hold tight !” he con- 
tinued. ‘1’m going to crawl back 
till we come to one of the piles 
which support the beam, and then 
you can get up it. Look out! 

Very slowly we worked our way 
back, my agony every moment be- 
coming more intense, until the 
friendly pile was reached and the 
strain was in a great measure taken 
off. 

‘Hold on to that for a minute 
or two, and get your wind, before 
you try to climb it,’ were Bertie’s 
directions ; and very faithfully they 
were carried out. Just then we 
heard the thud, thud, thud of the 
wheel growing slower ; and, as the 
current slackened, we knew Jessie 
had been successful, and that help 
would soon be at hand. We had 
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not long to wait. Down rushed 
the miller, with a rope in one hand 
and a lantern in the other; three 
or four of his helpers, with Jessie, 
were close behind; and very soon 
the man was landed safely. But 
the exertion had been too much 
for him, and he fell fainting on the 
grass. Jessie knelt down beside 
him to fan him, and as she caught 
sight of his face, exclaimed, in a 
frightened whisper, 

‘ Bertie, it’s papa! 

‘What! Are you sure, dear? 
Here, lend me the lantern a mo- 
ment. Soitis,true enough. Well, 
I’m very glad for your sake, Jessie. 
He'll be all right in a few minutes. 
Let him have plenty of air.’ 

Very soon, under Jessie’s treat- 
ment, Mr. Sorrell opened his eyes, 
and it was not long before he was 
sufficiently recovered to sit up. 
Seeing Bertie he held out his hand, 
saying, 

‘I don’t know who you are, sir ; 
but you have saved my life, and I 
can never repay you; at present I 
can only thank you.’ 

‘No, sir, you must thank a 
higher One than me, and after- 
wards my umbrella ; without the 
latter I could never have reached 

ou.’ 

A thrill of joy ran over my shat- 
tered frame as I heard those words, 
and knew that my friend recognised 
the little I had been able to do. 

‘O papa, don’t you know who it 
is ?” 

* Jessie ! 
understand.’ 

‘Never mind about it now, sir,’ 
said Bertie ; ‘ wait till we have got 
you comfortably at home, and then 
you shall hear the whole story. 
Jessie, you go with your father. 
Some of the men will help you, 
and two of the others had better 
come with me. I must go and 
look after our friends on the bank ; 
they will be thinking it’s time to 
get up by now. Bring the rope 


You here? I don’t 























In the Gloaming. 


along with you. I'll come round 
and see how you are, sir, as soon 
as I’ve seen them safely lodged.’ 
To make a long story short, the 
navvies were caught, and duly suf- 
fered for their crime. ‘Mr. Sorrell, 
it appears, was returning home 
from settling a large purchase at a 
neighbouring town ; he had a con- 
siderable sum of money about him, 
and by some means the fellows 
had found this out, and had way- 
laid him as he was taking the short 
cut from the station to his house, 
with the result already known. 
From the name with which I have 
headed this narrative, the upshot 
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of the adventure may be gathered. 
Suffice it to say, Mr. Sorrell was a 
changed man from that evening. 
Bertie left the bank, and entered 
his office as an articled clerk, with 
a view to an ultimate partner- 
ship. 

The following summer there was 
a marriage in Barkstown, at which 
all the chief personages of my story, 
except myself, were present. I, 
however, accompanied the happy 
pair on the honeymoon. 

I am an old umbrella now, and 
long past service, except as a play- 
thing or hobbyhorse for Mr. Sor- 
rell’s grandchildren. 


IN THE GLOAMING. 





Like the wan beckon of a lifeless hand, 

The fading daylight trembles at the door, 

And ghostly footsteps seem to press the floor ; 
Dim shadows fill the room, and round me stand ; 
I feel alone in a deserted land, 

No sweet humanity to reach me more. 

How swift the darkness rises life before, 
And withers its warm bloom with death’s cold brand ! 
My thoughts, transfixed, on strange sadness gaze, 

Letting their shuttles fall; dreams, drear or fair, 
Fade mistily away in pallid haze ; 

Until the moon smiles slowly, and the air 
Grows merry as it ripples through her rays, 

That, trooping hither, far night’s phantoms scare. 


ELLYS ERLE, 











POETRY OR PROSE? 


By ANNABEL GRAY. 





‘Tu rougis quand je te regarde.’ 


Lapy CxarissA LAWLEss is the 
only daughter of a peer. She is 
fairly wealthy, and young; but 
she is not beautiful—not poetically, 
unprofessionally, zesthetically beau- 
tiful. This want of perfection in 
feature, this absence of faultless 
curve and outline, is her one great, 
always unassuaged, agony. It has 
even, at times, affected her usually 
sound nervous system and vigorous 
young appetite, making her keep 
in bed for a week and exist on 
soup, salmis, aspic jelly, and cham- 
pagne; but these foolish freaks of 
temper occurred in her ‘salad’ days. 
She has since learnt wisdom and 
found consolation. It seems to 
her one of the most monstrous in- 
justices of life that third-rate wo- 
men—mere glazed earthenware— 
searching in vain for ancestors, and 
at one time scouring London for 
invitations—should reign supreme 
in society by right divine of love- 
liness and audacity. Lady Cla- 
rissa’s proudest smiles and calmest 
disdain affect these gentle creatures 
nothing. They come and see and 
conquer, with Apres moi, le déluge for 
their crest and oriflamme; they 
have their partisans and puppets, 
their ‘ Adams’ furniture, Oriental 
tiles, and rare old blue, their co- 
lumns in fashionable journals and 
lovers in the Row. They know 
how to aborder men and women 
with the most charming insolence 
and ‘chic’ in the world, and Lady 
Clarissa and her noble sisterhood 
can do nothing to stem the fulsome 
tide of popular adulation steadily 
setting in their direction. She, 


alas, is baffled individually for want 
of a profile. It is the only one 
thing lacking in her otherwise per- 
fect rose-coloured life ; it defies her 
absolute enjoyment of costume, it 
curbs her /uxe effréné in a thousand 
sinister ways; it mocks her at 
balls, operas, garden-parties, /ées, 
and races. She is a/most ugly in 
nautical costume, her little blunt 
nose being scarcely piquant when 
the strong sea-breeze blows the 
fluffy little curls off her forehead. 
She has one of those clever irregu- 
lar faces, the despair of modistes and 
milliners. 

Allher position and power seem 
wasted to a great extent ; she hears 
no murmurs from an impassioned 
chorus of esthetic admirers; she 
has never been compared to a noc- 
turne or admired by Court painters 
in tableaux vivants; she has, in- 
deed, been frequently overlooked 
at ‘crushes.’ 

To a vain woman and a dainty 
aristocrat, nothing blunts the bene- 
volent faculty, sharpens the wit, 
and ‘improves occasions’ like the 
vinegar sauce of neglect. 

‘Why was I born in such an age,’ 
she cries, ‘ when beauty is indispen- 
sable to enjoyment and success ? 

She tries to make up for her 
cruel loss of personal charms by 
flirting ; and she flirts hard and 
well. Her suppressed bitterness 
makes her esfiég/e, sometimes (when 
the wind is in the east) quite 
Jarouche. Men like her awfully ; 
there is so much ‘ go’ in her ; her 
animal spirits are splendid, so also 
is her health. 














Poetry or Prose? 


dl y a@ compensation pour tout. 
She adopt mechanical contriv- 
ances to reduce her pretty plump 
waist to eighteen inches? She get 
into a pair of stays like a strait- 
waistcoat, for the sake of a figure 
looking like a slim willow-wand at 
Ascot or Goodwood? Never! 
Strait-waistcoats, either physical 
or moral, are not much in her line, 
and she is tall enough to be inde- 
pendent of purgatory on three-inch 
heels. Knowing she can never be 
a beauty, she cares for no false 
standards of art or absurd pretences : 
paint and powder will do a good 
deal, but they will not add half an 
inch to an audacious perky little 
nose, or give a finer slope to a vo- 
luptuous kissable chin. 

Hence, declining to be a fa- 
shionable martyr, Lady Clarissa 
can walk and drive and ride with 
the ease and freedom of a man. 
She has no aches and pains, no 
spinal curvatures or malformations 
of any kind; she escapes all im- 
molation at Fashion’s shrine. 

When poor Beauty has _head- 
aches, and is reminded of the vul- 
gar necessities of stomach and 
liver ; when Beauty’s friends look 
grave, and her devoted husband 
finds, in more senses than one, 
la situation est tendue, diablement 
tendue—wishing he could take her 
from her surfeit of social gaieties— 
Lady Clarissa laughs in her jolly, 
frank, characteristic way, as she 
scampers down the Row on her 
lively chestnut, with the Hon. Jack 
Pytchley of the roth, or Sir Lance- 
lot Howarth, Captain of the Hot- 
spur Guards, by her side. 

At the present moment Lady 
Clarissa is sitting on a low couch, 
in a rose-wreathed boudoir, at the 
Malmaison’s mansion in Queen’s 
Gate. Subdued lights exert a 
soothing effect on the senses. 
Strains of music are faintly distin- 
guishable, to say nothing of the 
fragrant odours of the most de- 
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licate scents Rimmel can fur- 
nish. 

‘Is not this our dance?’ a voice 
murmurs in her ear. There is the 
least dash of irritation in the 
tone. 

Lady Clarissa does not answer : 
she clearly intends to apparently 
snub her freux chevalier, the hand- 
some Guardsman, Sir Lancelot 
Howarth. She is surrounded by 
her three lovers, and she is eating 
an ice. 

Scented blossoms are fastened 
with a diamond butterfly to her 
very décolletée ball-dress. It is com- 
posed of the richest and darkest 
ruby velvet, trimmed with gold-tint- 
ed lace; the skirt of the palest rose- 
leaf-coloured satin, embroidered 
with gold flowers. Her shoes are 
worked with roses and seed-pearls ; 
her pretty back and shoulders (they 
really are superb, and worthy of a 
Falconnet) are carelessly reclining 
against a blue-satin cushion ; one 
dainty foot peeps beneath her satin 
flounces—she is too clever to re- 
veal both at once; and her dim- 
pled hands are perfectly charming. 

‘Our dance?’ again suggests Sir 
Lancelot. 

She has a motive for her indif- 
ference. The lover she intends to 
marry is no other than his Grace 
the Duke of Tremayne, a grave 
thoughtful-looking man of fifty 
years, with a rent-roll of thirty 
thousand a year. He is lover num- 
ber two, and he adores her jaunti- 
ness and donhomie; but Lady Cla- 
rissa prefers Sir Lancelot Howarth, 
who is nearer her own age, to any 
man living—he is more than capi- 
tal fun. As much as her heart 
will permit she loves him. He will 
be her fate, she knows, in some 
way or other. He is lover number 
one. He can make her blush when 
he likes, which is saying a good 
deal. Besides, a grande passion 
for a handsome Guardsman has a 
comfortable warmth about it, and 
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she is tired of being left out in the 
cold. 

Her third lover is the Honour- 
able Jack Pytchley, a man who 
never committed a dé¢ise in his life, 
a dandy of the first brilliance, rich 
enough to occasionally drop four 
‘thou’ on the Derby, and ditto at 
gambling clubs, without feeling it. 
His sensations will, however, be 
agreeably aroused on the day when 
Judea walks into his inheritance, 
while he is walked off in an oppo- 
site direction. All this Lady Cla- 
rissa considers, and looks upon Jack 
as a ‘detrimental.’ 

‘I shall not remind you of our 
dance again,’ Sir Lancelot whispers 
a little angrily, as Jack seizes Lady 
Clarissa’s ice-plate, and then re- 
freshes himself with a brandy-and- 
seltzer ere turning into the second 
ballroom. 

She rises instantly and takes her 
Captain’s arm. The Duke does 
not see her amatory glance at Sir 
Lancelot: only the toss of her well- 
shaped head, the curve of her 
adorable arms, the slow unfurling 
of a large fan, are visible to him. 
She fans away some of the crimson- 
hearted blossoms from her breast, 
and, with all the abandon of ges- 
ture and grace of a Mdlle. Lange, 
she half swoons on her partner’s 
manly shoulder towards the close 
of a maddening waltz. 

‘Your dancing is too charming,’ 
he whispers, as they retire into a 
boudoir conveniently free of hu- 
manity, and now Sir Lancelot be- 
gins to talk plain English. 

‘You don’t mean to say you 
care for that fellow? the Captain 
says, referring to the Duke, and 
scowling at a harmless old gentle- 
man, who has raised the velvet 
portitre, and contemplates cooling 
himself in the boudoir. Sir Lance- 
lot’s deep dark eyes have unutter- 
able longings, but are wrathful and 
flashing. A fine colour darts to her 
cheek. 


Poetry or Prose? 


‘I prefer Jack,’ she says artlessly, 
with that mischievous smile of hers 
which works so much riot in mas- 
culine senses, and makes the lan- 
guor of conscious supremacy and 
the cold pale eyes of Beauty no- 
where, ‘ or’ — hesitating —‘ better 
than Jack, you.’ 

‘You're an awfully jolly little 
pet,’ says Sir Lancelot, forgiving 
her, and averse to making her cry, 
since she really looks almost pretty 
to-night, indeed quite kissable. 
He thinks of a Latin sentence he 
learnt at Eton, beginning with 
‘ Amantium ire,’ as he speaks with 
all the familiarity of a favoured 
lover. ‘ But, Clary, you'll not throw 
me over for Jack or Tremayne, 
will you? Because I’m ridiculously 
fond of you; as much in love as a 
fellow can be, don’t you know; 
completely knocked off my appe- 
tite, wretched, déseuvrié— 

She half believes him, and then 
recollects she is not beautiful. 
She vainly struggles against the 
fascination of his mild melan- 
choly. 

‘I daresay,’ answers Lady Cla- 
rissa, palpitating, but sceptical. 
‘ How many games of billiards and 
cards have you played? How 
many cigars have you smoked? 
How much cham have you floated 
in? How many pretty girls have 

ou—’ 

‘Eh, what ?’ cries Sir Lancelot, 
as her voice, trembling with some- 
thing like passion, grows thick 
from jealousy. 

‘Kissed ? ends Lady Clarissa, 
lowering her long eyelashes. 

‘It’s Jack goes in for that class 
of cattle,’ he says, trifling with her 
gold bangle ; ‘ he’s regularly tacked 
on to the skirts of the Delamere.’ 
(Lady Clarissa shudders at the 
name of this professional beauty.) 
‘But, Clary darling, you must 
know how I love you;’ and his 
dark moustache hovers about that 


rebellious fluffy little fringe. ‘I'd 
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give up Hurlingham and the Vaux- 
hall, if you wished, and forget there 
was ever such a bird as a grouse.’ 

* Don't let’s miss this enchanting 
waltz by silly spooning,’ she says, 
starting up, and remembering the 
Duke and her numbered hours, 
her large velvety eyes now liquid 
and passionate with pleasure. He 
reflects what a fiery volcano may 
be often concealed under an ap- 
parently calm exterior. 

Lady Clarissa ascertains that the 
Duke, whom she means to marry, 
is in the card-room, hence she 
waltzes with a vengeance. One 
thinks of Watteau’s pictures, Ar- 
cadia, and ‘The Loves of the 
Angels,’ all in a breath, as fair 
women, leaving their waists longer 
than necessary in their partners’ 
arms, glide, with half-closed eyes, 
through the mazes of the giddy 
dance. 

After the waltz, Lady Clarissa 
and her partner seek refreshments, 
and then they secure a very quiet 
corner in a deserted conservatory, 
beautifully sheltered from worldly 
eyes by some enormous bigonias 
and indiarubber plants. Here 
they retire and talk delicious non- 
sense, the delight of low replies, 
&c., with only azaleas, roses, and 
camellias for listeners. 

‘My diamond pin! suddenly 
cries Lady Clarissa, after a some- 
what lengthened embrace has 
crushed her scented blossoms all 
to pieces. ‘It’s tumbled out of my 
dress ! 

Sir Lancelot dives afterthe article 
in question, and at last discovers 
it under the leaves of the friendly 
indiarubber. Is he losing his equi- 
librium, or is it a lurking conscious- 
ness that she means to throw him 
over after all, and that this is his 
last chance? 

‘You are too lovely in evening- 
dress,’ hé says quietly, endeavour- 
ing, but vainly, to make that butter- 
fly look like flying among the 
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scattered petals. He is in a half- 
vindictive, but yet admiring, mood ; 
his dark closely-cropped head de- 
scends lower; he prefers contem- 
plating the diamonds encircling the 
milk-white throat, to the lips, which, 
if not those of a Venus, are still 
bewitchingly human. It is but an 
instant’s work to crush the scented 
blossoms still more, to read the 
meaning of that passionate wistful- 
ness in the stormy gray eyes. He 
will be sacrificed to the tyranny and 
exigencies of society, and while 
she is kindest and sweetest, she 
means to deal him his coup de grace. 

His voice is unusually soft and 
gentle ; he has abandoned himself 
to the delights of dreamland, and 
dreams, as they ever will do, steal 
away his common sense. He feels 
convinced that his chronic impecu- 
niosity, even when allied with a 
faultless profile and indisputable 
‘form,’ will prove fatal to his hopes ; 
but the sentimentalism generally 
ascribed to the raw schoolboy cha- 
racterises his mood to-night. He 
bends forward and kisses her once 
—a furtive, foolish, violent embrace 
—on the lips. 

‘You wicked, abominable, dare- 
darling wretch!’ cries Lady Clarissa, 
a shade paler after that sudden 
osculatory seizure. ‘ You positively 
deserve hanging !’ 

‘With a silken rope made of 
these tresses,’ says the Captain, 
tenderly indicating her beautiful 
nut-brown coils. 

She pauses, looks pensive, then 
recollects her duties to society, and 
coldly points with her Marie Antoi- 
nette fan to the distant ballroom. 
The poetry of her existence is 
centred in her handsome lover, the 
solid sober prose of her future is 
bound up in the Duke. Dreams 
and poetry, reality and prose ; and, 
alas, she knows so well the separate 
value and meaning of each; for 
the dark days of approaching age 
and ennui will romantic love suffice? 
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‘I am tired, Sir Lancelot,’ she 
says wearily, but rather too much in 
the tone of a stage queen. ‘ Be good 
enough to find me a seat.’ 

She has seen the Duke in the 
doorway. Her woman’s Jesuitism 
saves her ; she is well on guard. 

‘Is not this our dance, Lady 
Clarissa?’ asks his unconscious 
Grace ; and she takes the arm of 
the man she means to marry. 


Six months have passed away, 
and Lady Clarissa is Duchess of 
Tremayne. Ce gue femme veut, &c. 
There are moments when she is 
resigned to the loss of the brilliant 
Guardsman ; but there are also 
times when she is in a rage with 
herself and every one else. Mo- 
ments when his Grace discovers 
there is a ‘hidden want’ in the 
woman he loves. During these 
feminine frenzies she will slash 
away at her satin couches with 
penknives, or hurl paper-weights 
through plate-glass windows. She 
flatters herself she is almost hand- 
some in a passion. When mild 
reason resumes its sway, Lady 
Clarissa acknowledges the wisdom 
of her choice. Could she ever 
have hoped to be immortalised 
on meerschaum, or have added to 
her reputation by photography? 
She is fairly clever and witty, but 
Sir Lancelot—that fastidious and 
very d/asé emotional epicure— 
would have surely tired of her in 
the long-run, seeing that she is 
not beautiful. Things are just as 
well as they are; they would be 
better, perhaps, if Sir Lancelot 
were here. Her personal fascina- 
tions having secured her a duke for 
a husband, she is inclined to think 
that beauty does not invariably have 
the best of it. 

‘I can always write to Lancelot,’ 
the Duchess is saying, sipping 
orange Pekoe out of her Sévres 
china cups; her eyes wandering 
over the home-park, where deer 
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are browsing, and no sound in the 
room beyond the ticking of a 
French clock. ‘I do wonder he’s 
never made an attempt to see me ; 
he was rather cool, I thought, at 
Cowes ; he flirted with horrid wo- 
men. Of course I threw him over 
for the Duke; but we can be 
friends all the same, and my money 
would never have held out for 
both our extravagances.’ 

Here the sighs of the robust co- 
quette swell a perfumed tender 
breast, and a few drops of diurnal 
pleurnicheries fall into the orange 
Pekoe. Sir Lancelot, however, 
arrives at the castle in a somewhat 
hurried and unexpected manner ; 
certainly in a way he neither de- 
sired nor anticipated. 

The Duchess is now at Abbey- 
holme, the Duke’s seat in the 
North ; she has crammed her man- 
sion with visitors. The Honour- 
able Jack Pytchley, his mother and 
sisters, two or three foreign noble- 
men, Count and Countess Valmey, 
both remarkable for general slangi- 
ness, fastness, and ‘ horsey’ tastes ; 
some rich old bachelors, inclined to 
make matrimonial fiascos ; a fair 
sprinkle of pretty girls, musical 
signors of infinite affectation and 
melancholy, and a brace of mild 
poets of the Burne-Jones school, 
are among her guests. 

She looks gloriously happy to- 
night sitting at her dinner-table, 
wearing a splendid diamond and 
emerald necklace, and a rich black 
velvet, trimmed with cobwebby 
filmy lace; her antique point is 
worth a queen’s ransom. The 
Duke’s gaze follows her with the 
sombre intensity of all graybeards 
who rejoice in the possession of a 
youthful spouse; but he is uni- 
versally pitied as a man infatu- 
ated enough to be in love with his 
wife, instead of somebody else’s. 
He is admiring in a sleepy appre- 
ciative way that ugliness du diable, 
that roundness of contour, those 
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silvery bursts of laughter which first 
won his heart, when a meek little 
man, with a pale scared expression, 
suddenly appears in the midst of 
the festive throng, and the Duke 
recognises his old friend the Rev. 
Anthony Gilchrist, rector of St. 
Mary’s. 

One of the German visitors, who 
has been mentally blessing the roe 
of the sturgeon, presented in the 
form of caviare, through the aid of 
which the gastric-juice has proved 
satisfactory, cries, ‘Ach, mein Gott!’ 
at the unexpected apparition. The 
leaner of the two disciples of the 

. Burne-Jones school has lost a 
super-subtle thread of thought, and 
looks pleadingly at his hostess. 

‘ What is wrong, Gilchrist ?’ asks 
the Duke, fearing his new model 
cottages must be on fire, or that 
his favourite shorthorns have wan- 
dered into the river. 

‘A frightful railway accident has 
happened,’ the Rector explains, 
‘but a few hundred yards from 
your park ; an express has dashed 
into some trucks laden with pe- 
troleum—over fifty people are 
injured, and many killed. Know- 
ing your Grace’s goodness of heart, 
I venture to implore immediate 
aid.’ 

‘Something like the panic in the 
last act of Lucresia Borgia now 
occurs. The Duke’s one thought 
is to relieve the sufferers. He 
gives orders to his servants to pre- 
pare certain rooms of the castle, 
which will be converted into a 
temporary hospital for the recep- 
tion of the injured, and, accom- 
panied by several friends, starts off 
for the scene of the accident. 

The ladies, left to themselves, 
yawn and retire to the drawing- 
rooms, where they loll on ottomans 
and sofas, and foresee a slow even- 
ing. - 
‘How very dreadful this acci- 
dent is! But only fancy every one 

rushing out of the house in this 
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way ! Countess Valmey is saying, 
in the tone with which she has just 
discussed the frocks at the Hunt 
ball. 

‘Wilford is so good-natured,’ 
answers the Duchess, sighing, her 
eyes resting on the fine frescoes of 
the ceiling ; ‘but the idea of any 
one taking upon himself the duty 
of seeing to hundreds of wounded 
people ! 

Her dinner-party is disturbed ; 
her husband has not consulted her 
wishes, or listened to her sugges- 
tions ; her temper is roused—that 
ready temper which makes ‘ light- 
ning of her eyes,’ and a fit of hys- 
terics imminent. 

The ladies withdraw to their 
boudoirs. The Duchess is slowly 
ascending her staircase, when she 
hears a well-known voice humming 
a favourite air : 

‘ Lisette, ma Lisette, 
Tu m’‘as trompé toujours. 
Mais vive la grisette ! 


Je veux, Lisette, 
Boire & nos amours,’ 


It is Jack. He smiles at his 
hostess, but feels too hungry just 
then to appreciate a flirtation. 

‘Is every one mad?’ he asks. 
‘T’ve just come through the ter- 
race-gardens, and seen people 
rushing wildly over the park with 
lanterns. What does it mean?’ 

She explains, in her pretty prac- 
tical way; and soon after, grave, 
almost to sadness, she leaves him 
somewhat abruptly. She feels ir- 
ritable, restless. She hates the so- 
ciety of her lady-friends. She is 
listening to a hurried tramp of 
feet below ; and after it has passed, 
and all is still again, she descends 
into the hall with a beating heart. 

There, in ‘a corner, she sees an 
apparently lifeless figure lying on 
a mattress, blood flowing from a 
wound on his temple. What does 
this strange likeness mean between 
her old lover and this man? Sir 
Lancelot! Can it be he, brought 
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here lifeless under her very roof? 
Awe-stricken and overwhelmed she 
approaches the sufferer, and, kneel- 
ing by his side, she begins to 
tremble. The dark hair, matted 
with blood, the perfect outline of 
the smooth chiselled features, all 
that splendour of manhood she 
had once adored, are his, her 
knight's, Sir Lancelot’s. She bows 
her proud head; remorse assails 
her. She has grown hardened and 
chilled by training and tempera- 
ment to most things; she has fan- 
cied herself proof against all emo- 
tion ; but at this crisis she is natu- 
ral, for she is pained. Her lips 
tremble, her eyes are dim; she 
bends over Sir Lancelot, and, mov- 
ing with a caressing hand the hair 
from his brow, whispers, 

‘Lancelot, do you not know 
me? Can you not speak ?” 

The words are uttered with a 
tremulous cry ; her whole attitude 
expresses an all-absorbing grief; 
he has evidently not been thrown 
off without a pang. It is a com- 
forting reflection to Sir Lancelot to 
think she may die of a broken 
heart, after all. 

She has forgotten for a moment 
the golden fetter on the third fin- 
ger of her left hand, and with it 
her social successes, her extrava- 
gance and luxuries. Why should 
an old memory evoke such weak- 
ness and regret? Her words have 
been overheard by the Duke, 
and that touching attitude of a 
modern Niobe has revealed the 
secret of her life. 

Sir Lancelot does not seem much 
the worse for his accident after a 
few days; for, beyond an ugly 
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scar on his manly brow, he appears 
to all intents and purposes himself 
again. As time passes on, how- 
ever, the Duchess never under- 
stands why his friendship (cracked 
as it has lately been, but now ce- 
mented by her repentant tears) 
should grow small by degrees and 
threaten to vanish altogether, or 
why she is hurried off suddenly to 
the East. 

Many things puzzle her. Some- 
times she half suspects the truth ; 
for the Duke changes his tactics, 
makes her respect and fear him, 
reminding her, with a curious 
smile, that he has not been en- 
gaged in diplomacy all his life for 
nothing. He has passed from the 
fine frenzy and rose-decked imagery 
of the lover to the more sober and 
practical stage of the spouse ; 
hence, what in the former case 
would have been exciting and add- 
ed ardour to the chase, in the lat- 
ter disposes a man to severity of 
action. 

Taken thus in hand by a sen- 
sible and strong-minded husband, 
society has nothing to complain of 
in the conduct of the Duchess. 
Her virtues are all her own, her 
faults such as her education and 
training have fostered and increased. 
She is saved from herself, and she 
is fairly happy. The Duke is a man 
of endless resources, a shrewd judge 
of human nature, and with a rooted 
horror of all the sophistries and 
fallacies concealed under the bril- 
liant form of platonic pyrotech- 
nics, which he considers only 
harmless when let off at a safe dis- 
tance, with nothing inflammable at 
hand. 


























WILLIAM HOGARTH. 
By H, P. PALMER, 
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Ir has often been observed that 
every experience of life, every emo- 
tion of the soul, every thought, 
wish, and hope, exercise a lasting 
influence on the human mind. 
Their effects may for a time, per- 
haps, be lost to view. Still it is 
certain that at some future day im- 
pressions long since forgotten, in 
the unceasing whirl of business or 
pleasure, may determine the mind 
at a most anxious crisis, or even 
display their presence when the 
agent is unconscious of the power 
which has shaped his will. Mo- 
mently we are weaving the intricate 
chain, the subtle web-work, the 
delicate fibres, forming the com- 
plex and majestic structure of the 
mind. The gladness or passion 
envisaged in the faces we see, the 
splendour of the summer sunset, 
the sigh of the rising wind, the 
songs of birds, the melody of voices, 
all the ever-varying sensations— 
sweeping, as though by harpist’s 
touch, across the soul, and with 
wondrous magic stirring it to its 
depths—fleeting and evanescent 
as they seem, have yet a vitality in 
them which, while this life endures, 
remains, and perhaps shall last for 
ever. 

It is the privilege of man that he 
is able consciously to mould and 
fashion this changeful experience, 
and to colour, with the glorious 
light of thought and imagination, 
this apparent chaos of discordant 
elements. It is, I think, in child- 
hood that the bent of the mind is 
most easily discerned. We can 
trace the mould in which the out- 
side world is cast in the language, 
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not yet become conventional, of 
the child who can make himself 
understood. The joys he so vividly 
realises, the objects he sees, the 
faces that bend over him, present 
to his imagination a strange and 
mysterious meaning. And though 
the fanciful or grotesque garb in 
which they appeal to him may seem 
flung, like a husk, away, as he 
grows older, yet the time must 
come when he will feel that his 
childish visions and dreams have 
tinged his whole after-life. 

It is easy to trace the influence 
of his youthful surroundings on the 
mind and spirit of William Hogarth. 
Buried, as it seemed, during the 
weary years of his apprenticeship, 
it broke forth at last, when he ex- 
hibited himself to an astonished 
world as one of the keenest ob- 
servers of human character and 
life, as well as one of the most 
brilliant humorists who have en- 
riched the stores of literature and 
art. It is of his life and character 
—of the purpose, method, and his- 
tory of those wondrous works which 
have made hisnameimmortal—that 
I wish briefly to speak. 

Born in 1697, the future painter 
did not find a silver spoon in his 
mouth. His grandfather had been 
a north-country yeoman in affluent 
circumstances. Unfortunately for 
himself, he espoused the cause of 
Charles I.; and when that monarch’s 
fortunes were ruined, the enemies 
of the vanquished party seized the 
estates of numerous loyalists. The 
unhappy yeoman was partially dis- 
possessed, and brought to the brink 
of ruin. When Charles II., at his 
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accession, inaugurated brighter 
days for the loyalists, Hogarth re- 
gained his property, but found he 
had sustained losses from which 
he should never recover. By dint, 
however, of the greatest thrift and 
industry he was enabled to rear a 
large family. His third son, Richard 
Hogarth, studied at St. Bees ; and, 
being unwilling to take holy orders, 
went to London, and henceforth 
spent his time in teaching and 
flogging the youth of his genera- 
tion, after the approved fashion set 
by Dr. Busby. His finances were 
never in a flourishing condition ; 
and those of his sister, the dress- 
maker, were not sufficient to allow 
her to afford him any assistance. 
Like his father, however, he worked 
hard, spoke the truth, and brought 
up his family in a wholesome fear 
of God, the law, and himself. 
William Hogarth, his son, spent 
his youthful days in an ineffectual 
attempt to learn to spell, and in a 
subtle and minute study of life and 
customs. In order to understand 
his works and trace their history, 
we must take a cursory view of 
London as it was when Hogarth, 
released from the eye of his watch- 
ful parent, roamed therein at large, 
and came to know nearly every 
brick of Wren’s churches, and all 
the statesmen, divines, ballad-sing- 
ers, muffin-men, thieves, rogues, va- 
gabonds, who were in the habit of 
spending their time in the metro- 
polis, to dupe others or be duped 
themselves. Ifthe Cockney of the 
present day could suddenly be 
transported to the London of King 
George II., he would scarcely re- 
cognise his birthplace and his 
home. St. Paul’s, Westminster 
Abbey, Lambeth Palace, would 
still be as prominent features in 
the place as they are now. But 
he would hardly know, except for 
these great landmarks, that he was 
not in an unknown city. Fleet- 
street would astonish him by the 
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strangeness of its house architec- 
ture, the presence of signs, the 
meaning of which he would be at 
a loss to conjecture ; the whirl of 
vehicles, carrying him, in imagina- 
tion, to some unknown land. If, 
on a Sunday, he could visit the 
church of St. Clement Danes, he 
would recall the hideous pulpits 
and the galleries, and the pew 
wherein Dr. Johnson sat; but the 
parson with his monstrous wig, 
the congregation fast asleep, the 
beadle caning the idle young scoun- 
drel in the churchyard, would make 
him fancy that he was watching 
the ceremonial of religious inmates 
of Bedlam. He would hardly call 
the miserable edifices, lighted with 
flaring lamps, making night hide- 
ous, by the well-known term of 
theatre. The boats and hoys ply- 
ing on the Thames would strike 
him with amazement at their size 
and inconvenience ; the language 
of the boatmen would almost make 
him faint with horror. Appalling 
as the London street-cries now are, 
they would be as the sweetest 
music compared with the ceaseless 
din which Hogarth has described 
in the picture of ‘The Enraged 
Musician.’ At night he would hear 
an uproar, which, unless he were of 
a highly phlegmatic temperament, 
would almost unhinge his mind. 
He would see Mohocks, the 
crutch-and-toothpick young men 
of the period, prowling about with 
huge clubs, half murdering men 
and insulting women. He would 
incur the risk of being run over by 
a drunken drayman or the impetu- 
ous horses of the Right Honourable 
the Prime Minister. If he ven- 
tured on the pavement, he’ would 
have to call at Mr. Filby’s on the 
morrow for a new suit of clothes and 
a new wig. At Vauxhall he would 
witness scenes of immorality such 
as, in these days, could not be de- 
tected in the lowest quarters of the 
town. In the streets and alleys of 
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the city he would see more desti- 
tution, cruelty, and vice than would 
equal the heaped-up misery of 
many of our largest towns taken 
together. He would see murders 
and suicides committed almost un- 
der his eye ; children run over in 
the darkness ; women, intoxicated 
with gin, devoting their own off- 
spring to death ; men fighting, and 
almost killing one another. 
Leaving these squalid and miser- 
able scenes, our Cockney might 
pay a visit to a tavern. There, 
perhaps, he would see Parson Ford 
mixing punch for an uproarious 
company of clerics and laymen ; 
through the clouds of tobacco- 
smoke and the dust of snuff he 
would hear the grossest ribaldry, 
and be a spectator of such scenes 
as the rending of a man’s coat or 
the burning of his periwig. In an- 
other tavern he might witness the 
scene delineated in ‘A Midnight's 
Modern Conversation.’ Drunken 
roystering gamblers would be now 
trying to swindle one another, while 
a sober sharper robs all of their 
money. Having threaded his way, 
with frequent stumbles, to an inn 
near Covent Garden, he would be 
unable to sleep. The cries of the 
watchmen would rouse him more 
effectually than the best American 
alarm-clock. The drunken crews 
turning out of the taverns would 
break the short slumber which, 
perchance, he might hope to seize 
in the early morning. Covent Gar- 
den would then remind him of its 
existence, as the trucks and wagons 
containing vegetables, such as 
would now be considered refuse, 
rattled along the streets. If he 
looked out of window, he would 
behold a noisier and dirtier set of 
men than could now be found in 
Irish districts most impregnated 
with the spirit of Home Rule. 
He would probably get up, swallow 
some beer and bacon, and, after a 
preliminary thrill of horror at the 
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grisly heads impaled on Temple 
Bar, would proceed to Tyburn. 
While wending his way thither, he 
would observe his Majesty’s Guards, 
clad in uniform at which Smike 
might laugh. The melancholy 
cortége would at length rise to his 
view. The culprit, borne to his 
doom on a cart, with his coffin 
behind him, and maddened by the 
exhortations of a_self-constituted 
divine, would occupy a prominent 
position. He is guarded on all 
sides by mounted officials of the 
law, while the predecessor of Mr. 
Calcraft waits, like Dennis in 
Barnaby Rudge, to ‘ work him off.’ 
Turning at the spot, our visitor 
from the present to the past would 
see a huge crowd standing on a 
rough platform, smoking, drinking, 
ogling, and eagerly awaiting the 
cheapest popular entertainment of 
the day. His ears would be as- 
sailed by deafening cries. Among 
these, the hoarse notes of the 
wretch who is reading the cri- 
minal’s dying speech and confes- 
sion, just fresh from a Grub-street 
hack, would startle him by their 
hideous congruity with the rest of 
the performance. Such are a few 
of the sights which would arrest 
the attention of an individual freed 
for a few days from the ordinary 
conditions of time. Upon return- 
ing to his former existence, he 
would probably be unwilling to 
reémbark on a similar undertaking ; 
and if a pessimist before, would 
never in the future allow that Eng- 
land was better or healthier or 
wiser then than now. 

Such, too, were some of the 
sights most attractive to the taste 
of the future painter. Many of 
them, doubtless, will be recognised 
as collected from those wonderful 
materials which he, like Swift, Ad- 
dison, Steele, Fielding, and Smol- 
lett, has given us for forming a true 
estimate of London as it was in 
the earlier put of the eighteenth 
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_ century. It is essential that his 


merits as a historian should be 
rightly understood and appreci- 
ated. Equally necessary is it, in 
judging of his works, that we 
should recall the history of his 
mind in recalling the environment 
by which it came to be what it 
was. I shall have to say some- 
thing more on this subject. Mean- 
while I will briefly conclude the 
biographical part of this paper. 
When about fifteen years of age, 
Hogarth was apprenticed to Mr. 
Gamble, at the Golden Angel, in 
Cranbourne-street. Mr.Gamble was 
an engraver on silver; so Hogarth’s 
genius was for some years cramped 
in a bondage to a morbid taste for 
heraldic ornaments. He did not, 
however, as Mr. Herbert Spencer 
puts it, ‘adapt himself to his en- 
vironment,’ but was weary at the 
deprivation, caused by hard work 
and protracted hours of business, 
of his accustomed leisure. He 
could no longer go to Southwark 
Fair or Tyburn, though he might 
occasionally be enraptured and 
cheered by the Lord Mayor’s Show. 
He seems to have left Gamble in 
1720, and to have spent the four 
following years in illustrating squibs 
and drawing cartoons. In 1726 he 
illustrated Butler’s Audibras ; the 
pictures are coarse and rude, but 
show signs of the ’prentice work of 
a master-hand. At any rate, they 
brought him into relation with Sir 
James Thornhill, an eminent paint- 
er, with whose daughter he subse- 
quently eloped. He then took a 
house at South Lambeth; the 
‘ Harlot’s Progress’ soon appeared, 
and from that time to his death he 
was continually producing fresh 
pictures. As a man, he seems to 
have been shrewd, jovial, and fond 
of company and amusement. His 
acquirements, of an artificial order, 
were small. His immodesty was 
excessive. From his point of view, 
the great painters of the sixteenth 
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century were incompetent dunces. 
Frenchmen were particularly odi- 
ous to him, as they were to Dr. 
Johnson ; and he regarded them 
with that peculiar abhorrence 
which yet lingers in the vulgar 
English mind. A_ well - spread 
table, loaded with a coarse plenty 
of food, and foaming tankards of 
the strongest beer, formed the 
painter's Utopia of felicity and en- 
joyment. There is extant a long 
poem written by one of the party, 
recording a tour taken by Hogarth 
and four friends in the neighbour- 
hood of Sheerness. It seems that 
they spent much of the time in 
drinking, smoking, and eating 
shrimps. The bill of fare at one 
inn visited by them consisted of 
viands which might well astonish 
the present century. It is thus 
described in the flowing, but hard- 
ly elegant, metre of Tothall : 

‘In our first course a dish there was 

Of soles and flounders, with crab-sauce ; 

A stuffed and roast calf’s head besides, 

With ‘purtnance mixed, and liver fried ; 

And for a second course they put on 

Green peas and roasted leg of mutton. 


The cook was much commended for't : 
Fresh was the beer, and sound the port.’ 


It is pleasant to turn from the 
outer empirical life of Hogarth to 
his works and teaching. These 
details are only interesting as show- 
ing the kind of experiences through 
which he went. I have spoken of 
him as a historian, and, in that 
capacity, his works are really in- 
valuable. They describe, with the 
fullest accuracy, a past century and 
a past society. The morality of 
that era, its politics, its customs 
and amusements, are traced by the 
hand of a child of genius. Art, 
we are told, must copy Nature. 
And Hogarth studied Nature, not 
in the symmetry of leaves and the 
colours of flowers, nor even in 
the sweet loveliness of human 
beauty, but in the surroundings of 
a busy London and English life, 
with all its jollity, coarseness, and 
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brutality. He is a brilliant artist, 
and, because a brilliant artist, a 
true historian. No department of 
English life escaped his keen- 
sighted vision; nothing was too 
vulgar, nothing too commonplace 
to be passed unnoticed. We have 
now to consider him as a moralist. 
The moral teaching of Hogarth is 
sufficiently simple to be appreciated 
by the weakest understanding. He 
warns men that idleness leads to 
dissolute habits; dissolute habits 
to law-breaking ; law-breaking to 
transportation and the gallows. 
The lesson is indeed easy, but 
there are many who never learn 
it. It is most eloquently taught in 
the set of pictures known as ‘ In- 
dustry and Idleness.’ These, it 
may be interesting to remark, 
were drawn from the study of two 
actual lives—those of John West, 
a youth who rose to be Lord Mayor 
of London, and Thomas Randal, 
a rogue, who was executed at Ty- 
burn in March 1696. Every one 
knows the story. West works in- 
dustriously at the loom with the 
’prentice’s guide before him; while 
Idle neglects his work, drinks co- 
piously of beer, and spells out ribald 
pamphlets, recounting the doings 
of Moll Flanders. West lends his 
master’s daughter his hymn-book, 
and worships devoutly in the gal- 
lery ; while Idle plays hustlecap in 
the churchyard, surrounded by the 
worst of London roughs. He then 
commits felony, and is sent to New 
Guinea. West rises daily in his mas- 
ter’s confidence and favour, and at 
length marries the beautiful Miss 
West, and becomes Lord Mayor of 
London. Idle returns from New 
Guinea, commits murder, and is 
hanged. The moral is similar in 
all Hogarth’s works. Occasionally, 
indeed, we meet with a more philo- 
sophic analysis of conduct. In 
‘The Four Stages of Cruelty’ the 
gradual genesis of evil habits is illus- 
trated in a style which might per- 
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haps have satisfied Aristotle. The 
cruel boy develops into the yet 
more savage man ; the disposition 
becomes more and more hardened, 
less and less amenable to softer 
influences; until Herod out-Herods 
Herod, and the completed hero 
works the sad deed of havoc and 
ruin which brings him to a merited 
fate. Hogarth, then, is a great 
moral teacher, expounding and 
illustrating truths as old as the hills, 
but continually lost or obscured by 
the shortsightedness and ignorance 
of men. He taught these lessons 
by a forcible appeal which could 
strike home to the hearts of the 
most depraved, and influence the 
reason of the most infatuated fol- 
lower of vicious habits. There is 
no possibility of deception. Facts 
of every-day life are brought vividly 
before the mind ; it would be peril- 
ous, nay suicidal, to neglect them. 

The question naturally suggests 
itself, Has art any business to moral- 
ise, and what should be its scope 
and aim? Modern critics tell us 
that art is meant, and only meant, 
to give pleasure, to intensify mo- 
ments of exalted spirituality, to 
lend a charm to the passing mo- 
ment, and to crystallise in richest 
form the esthetic sighs of humanity 
for the beautiful. Whoever takes 
this view will find little in Hogarth 
for ardent admiration. He may 
indeed praise his works as true to 
Nature and true to life. But he 
will find no exquisite tints to de- 
light him, no divine beauty in the 
faces of the women whom Ho- 
garth paints; no loveliness, deli- 
cacy, or comeliness wherewith to 
enthral his soul. Hogarth paint- 
ed designedly to teach a lesson, to 
preach an old gospel, to revive a 
proverbial morality. Those who 
deny his right as an artist to set up 
for a preacher will lose much of 
the inner meaning penetrating his 
works. Art, like all else, should 
be subservient to the true interests 
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of man. It is right, as Plato says, 
that a man should be surrounded 
by its choicest productions, imita- 
tive of all that is noble, excellent, 
and good. Thus the soul becomes 
filled with an inward longing for 
the beautiful, and an abhorrence 
of the abnormal and mean. Stamp- 
ed with the impress of the Divine 
nature, it cleaves to the excellent 
creations of art and imagination 
akin to it, and turns with loathing 
from all that is incongruous and 
depraved. This is indeed an ad- 
mirable view of art for those 
whose happiness it is to be able to 
develop and perfect that innate 
love for the beautiful and right 
which, though frequently crushed 
and stamped under foot, is immi- 
nent in man. But the highest 
service art can render to men 
whose education and lives render 
them incapable of these higher 
emotions is surely to direct their 
course towards habits of industry, 
temperance, and self-control. Ho- 
garth speaks primarily to those 
who have never tasted the higher 
satisfactions, or experienced the 
loftier aspirations of which our na- 
ture is capable ; and he warns all who 
are drifting into vice with an ear- 
nestness which demands attention. 

Hogarth is not merely a moralist, 
he is a moral satirist. The frivolity 
of the nobility, the miserable pa- 
rade of Court assemblies, the idle- 
ness of the clergy, are described 
by him with inimitable skill. He 
tears away the veil covering the 
inward corruption of society, and 
shows that the whited sepulchres 
are full of dead men’s bones. He 
does not lash society with the un- 
sparing hand ofa Juvenal, nor with 
the cruel, almost demoniacal, spirit 
of a Swift, but he delineates living 
and unquestioned facts. I have 
often thought that town life in 1720 
affords a more fruitful field for a 
Satirist than any in modern times. 
Everything in it, when tested and 
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examined, seems to display signs 
of a deep-seated canker and cor- 
ruption. The system of parlia- 
mentary corruption inaugurated by 
Sir Robert Walpole, its effects in 
the provinces as illustrated in the 
scenes of an ‘ Election Contest,’ had 
poisoned the fountain of political 
purity. The trading system of 
matrimony, depicted in the plates 
‘Marriage 4 la mode,’ had exercised 
an equally destructive influence on 
the happiness of social and domes- 
tic life. The subjection of the 
political life of the country to a 
narrow and ambitious Whig oli- 
garchy, with few aims beyond its 
own aggrandisement, made the 
Government more oppressive than 
that of a Periander or a Tiberius. 
The poor man, whose labour ren- 
dered luxury possible, was regarded 
with an ignorant and cynical con- 
tempt. He was absolutely without 
vote or influence, and considered 
as little better than a living tool. 
Such was the state of society which 
Hogarth successfully strove to de- 
pict, and, in depicting, to amend. 
Before I close this part of my 
subject, I should like to mention a 
belief which strikes me with renewed 
conviction every time I read a great 
literary or study a great artistic 
performance. We are told now 
that vice and virtue merely repre- 
sent obedience to, or rebellion 
against, the dictates of society; 
and that they have, the one no in- 
trinsic value, the other no intrinsic 
defect. The distinction between 
vice and virtue is, in short, merely 
conventional. Literature and art 
point indisputably to a far different 
belief, implanted in the depths of 
the consciousness of the man who 
is worthy of the name he bears. 
They show, indeed, that the ‘ strait 
gate’ does lead to happiness ; and 
the broad indefinite area of vice to 
misery and ruin. But beyond this 
there is a feeling finding its way 
into all masterpieces of art, not 
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only that the virtuous life means a 
conformity with law dictated by 
reason, but that man is free, and, 
because free, a responsible being. 
Those who admire Hogarth as a 
moralist and moral satirist may, 
perhaps, say that he undoes with 
one hand what he does with the 
other; that his pictures are low 
and vulgar, pandering to the dis- 
eased taste of prurient minds. 
That Hogarth is occasionally 
coarse cannot be denied, nor can 
this coarseness be sufficiently ex- 
plained by the kind of life he de- 
scribes. Certain of his pictures, 
indeed, seem to be useless in aim, 
and worthless as artistic produc- 
tions. Their publication can in no 
way be excused. They subserve 
no goodend. They tend to gratify 
the lowest elements in the nature 
of the uncultured, unregenerated 
man. At the same time, it is but 
fair to mention that Hogarth shared 
this vice with the majority of the 
great humorists of his time. Swift 
took an insane pleasure in bring- 
ing all that culture and civilisation 
lead men to conceal into the light 
of open day. Pure-souled as was 
Joseph Addison, there are passages 
in some of his papers in the Sfee- 
tater which would shock a modern 
reader of the World, Vanity Fair, 
or Zruth. These facts but further 
elucidate what has already been 
stated, that the society of the 
eighteenth century was saturated 
with vice, and no author or artist 
could escape its malignant influ- 
ence. As a humorist, Hogarth is 
unrivalled in the field of art; and 
a minute consideration of this 
point is unnecessary. A few re- 
marks on his method must con- 
clude this discursive paper. Ho- 


garth’s faces were all drawn from 
life, and well-known Londoners 
were frequently astonished to find 
themselves in conspicuous, though 
hardly complimentary, positions in 
his pictures. Whenever Hogarth 
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saw a striking countenance, he im- 
mediately drew a sketch of it, 
sometimes on scraps of paper, and 
even occasionally on his finger-nail. 
This habit easily accounts for the 
absence of extravagance and ab- 
surdity in all his portraits, 

In the introductory part of this 
paper I drew attention to the in- 
fluences by which Hogarth’s mind 
was shaped and moulded. He 
could never transcend these in- 
fluences. His pictures of sacred 
subjects are lamentable failures. 
His landscapes are entirely wrong 
in perspective, and have but few 
touches of the beautiful. In order 
to paint sacred subjects, the painter 
must be brought under the soul- 
stirring power of medizeval religion. 
His mind must come to be strange- 
ly affected by the sight of priests 
in long procession, or the perfume 
of choicest incense, or the measured 
tone of the curfew-bell. The mind, 
when thus touched, becomes keen- 
ly alive to the more sentimental 
side of human life and beauty; 
and it was after this fashion that 
the souls of the painters of pensive 
Madonnasand saints were moulded. 
The rough London painter heard 
no strange or heaven-sent music in 
the sound of St. Paul’s bells; be- 
held no transcendental vision in 
the sight of his ministers of religion. 
He looked at everything from a 
plain practical point of view. 
This attitude, also, he was com- 
pelled to adopt by the circum- 
stances of his life. But still, if on 
earth there be inspired God-directed 
efforts of genius to teach, instruct, 
and warn, surely in that great cate- 
gory Hogarth’s works may claim a 
place. He taught men, not indeed 
to be sentimental dreamers and 
gloomy ascetics, but to lead active 
and useful lives, to purge from their 
lives all falseness and baseness, 
and to leave therein the ennobling 
virtues of sincerity and truth. He 
preached, indeed, to a generation 
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hard and selfish, but his preaching 
and his life were not in vain. 

Art can have no nobler object 
than the rectification of errors and 
the reform of abuses. Systems of 
philosophy and theology, revered 
by one generation, are often rent 
asunder or neglected by the next. 
Art and its votaries share these 
vicissitudes. The popular will is 
ever changing ; a permanent and 
absolute belief is, in the nature of 
things, impossible. Yet, amid the 
many signs of hope and consola- 
tion, we may note with gladness 
that the genuine efforts of gifted 
men to benefit their kind have 
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never lacked their merited tribute 
of gratitude and love. The less 
talented are ever eager to profit 
by the teaching of those who come 
forward with the will and the 
power to benefit their kind. They 
are ready to have breathed into 
their souls the breath of a higher 
and purer life, and to catch at 
loftier feelings manifested in the 
works of those so far above them- 
selves. Among those who have im- 
pressed on mankind a nobler spirit, 
who have struck with unsparing 
hand at the vices which mar the 
fair beauty of the world, Hogarth 
may claim a conspicuous place. 
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——_>——_— 


MosTLy in acquiescence, helpless, dumb, 
Sometimes arising to divine content, 
We mortals take our mortal punishment : 
The blows that through our sunniest hours come, 
Blighting the upward path, the happy home ; 
The blows that seem in pitiless random sent. 
Yet, so Faith whispers, mid their smart is blent 
Mercy and lesson, blessed with balm for some. 
Pray not for succour, O despairing heart ! 
Pray not for strength to thrust the doom away : 
In every drama the foredestined part 
Each actor, till the curtain falls, must play. 
Ask for the power to trust, to kiss the rod, 
Accepting so His will, our Saviour God. 


SUSAN K. PHILLIPS. 




















UNDER THE MIDNIGHT LAMP. 
Founded on Fact. 


a 


I am a doctor, a busy professional 
man, whose time is money ; when- 
ever therefore I can save it, I do. 
Many and many a night have I 
passed in the train, counting the 
hours thus gained as a miser does 
his gold. Upon this point, un- 
fortunately, my little wife and I do 
not agree; and it is, I think, the 
only point upon which we do not. 
Eight hours in a comfortless rail- 
way compartment, rolled up in 
your plaid like a snake in its blan- 
ket, instead of in your comfortable 
sheets, stretched over a comfort- 
able spring-mattress—no, she can- 
not be made to see the propriety 
of the exchange, nor will she be- 
lieve that I sleep quite as well, if 
not disturbed, in the plaid as in 
the sheets. 

The train was just off as I sprang 
in, and the shock of the start landed 
me in my seat. Being of a slow 
placid nature, I was in no hurry to 
recover from the shock ; and we 
were fairly off, speeding away as 
only an English express can speed, 
before I looked round. I had not 
the carriage to myself, as I had at 
first supposed : a lady occupied the 
farther end ; and at the first glance, 
spite of the dim light and the fact 
of her veil being down, I saw that 
her eyes, unnaturally large and in- 
tense in their expression, were 
fixed upon me. I at all times 
prefer a carriage to myself, and, if 
companion I must have, let it bea 
gentleman, not a lady ; but there 
was no help for it; the lady was 
there, and, moreover, she was 
looking at me. ‘So she may,’ I 


said to myself; ‘that shall not pre- 


vent my making myself as com- 
fortable as circumstances will allow.’ 
Slowly and deliberately, therefore, 
I removed my hat, substituting for 
it a cloth cap, which I drew well 
down over my ears; then I folded 
my arms, and composed myself to 
sleep. But in vain: the eyes of my 
fellow-passenger haunted me; I 
saw them as distinctly as if my own 
were open. Wasshe watching me 
still? Involuntarily I looked up 
and round, and my look met hers, 
full, burning, intense, with far more 
of meaning in it than I could at all 
fathom, It was getting decidedly 
unpleasant, and I was growing de- 
cidedly uncomfortable; try as I 
might, I could not keep my eyes 
closed: hers were on me, and meet 
them I must. 

In her attitude, too, as well as 
in her look, there was something 
strange and mysterious. Huddled 
up in the corner, she seemed to be 
holding something close pressed to 
her, beneath the long loose mourn- 
ing cape, bending low over it ina 
crouching posture. Once or twice, 
her eyes still fixed upon mine, I saw 
her shiver ; but for that slight con- 
vulsive movement she sat perfectly 
still and motionless. 

Was she cold? I offered her 
my plaid, glad of an opportunity 
to break the ominous silence. If 
she would but speak, make some 
commonplace remark, the spell 
might be broken. 

*T am not cold.’ 

A commonplace remark enough ; 
but the spell was not broken. The 
mystery that lay in her eyes lay 
also in her voice. 
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What should I try next ? I looked 
at my watch —11.30; our train 
speeding on at a furious rate, no 
chance of a stoppage for some 
time to come, and the full wide- 
open gaze of my motionless com- 
panion not for one moment re- 
moved from my face. It was 
unpleasant certainly. If I changed 
my position, faced the window in- 
stead of her, she must remove her 
eyes from my face at last. But 
there was a sort of fascination 
about her and her look, which I 
preferred meeting to shirking, 
knowing it was on me all the time. 

There was nothing for it, then, 
but to give up all hope of sleep, 
and make the best of my position 
and companion, whom I now ob- 
served more closely. That she 
was a lady there could be little 
doubt ; there was that in her dress 
and appearance that was unmis- 
takable. That she was pretty, there 
could be little doubt either ; those 
great dark, intensely dark eyes, the 
thick coils of warm burnished hair, 
the small pale features, seen dim- 
ly beneath the veil ; yes, she was 
young, pretty, a lady, and in trouble. 
So far I got, but no farther. How 
came she to be travelling alone at 
that time of night, and with that 
look on her face? What could it 
be that she was holding pressed so 
closely to her, and yet so carefully 
kept out of sight? From the size 
and uncertain outline, I should 
have guessed it to be a child ; but, 
then, there was not the faintest 
motion, nor could she have held 
even a sleeping infant long in that 
position. I think that something 
of curiosity must have been be- 
trayed in my look, for her own 
darkened and deepened into a 
perfect agony of doubt and fear. 

Ashamed, I withdrew my gaze 
at once, and drawing out my note- 
book, was about to make a memo- 
randum, when, with a sudden for- 
ward movement, she fell at my 
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feet, arresting my hand by the 
agonised grasp of her own, its 
burning contact sending through 
me a painful thrill. 

‘Don’t betray me! Don’t give 
me up to him! Odon’t! Iam so 
frightened !’ 

It was but a whisper, breathed 
out rather than spoken, yet it 
shuddered through me like a 
cry. 
‘I cannot always hide it! I 
cannot always bear it about with 
me ; it breaks my heart, and —I 
am so tired.’ 

And letting the hand which still 
held, pressed closely to her, the 
mysterious burden that had so 
raised my curiosity drop heavily 
to her side, there lay at her feet 
and mine a little dead baby, a 
tiny creature evidently not many 
weeks old. 

Then the woman threw up 
her veil, and, withdrawing her 
eyes for the first time from mine, 
clasped her hands before her, her 
figure thrown slightly back, and 
looked down upon it. A pretty 
picture: the poor young mother, 
with her pale child’s face and deep 
mourning-dress; the wee baby, 
gleaming so white in its death and 
baby-robe against the heavy crape 
skirt on which it lay—a pretty 
picture certainly for a railway-car- 
riage, and lighted by its dim mid- 
night lamp. 

‘Dead ! was my involuntary ex- 
clamation. 

She stretched her clasped hands 
downwards towards it with a de- 
spairing gesture, speaking with low, 
wild, rapid utterance. 

‘It was not his look that killed 
it, but my love. He hated it, my 
baby, my firstborn ; for all the love 
I gave him, he hated it; and that 
his look might not kill it, I held it 
in my arms, so close, so close, 
till it was dead. O my baby, my 
baby ? 

The outstretched hands had 
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reached it now, and raised it from 
the floor to the seat, folding it 
around until the enclosing arms 
and the down-bent face hid it 
once more out of sight. 

Was ever luckless traveller more 
awkwardly placed ?—the dead 
child ; the prostrate woman ; the 
scene, a public railway-carriage ; the 
hour, midnight. Would not my 
little wife have triumphed could 
she but have known how infinitely 
I should have preferred the spring- 
mattress and snowy sheets to my 
present position ! 

I am of a blunt nature. Mrs. 
Merton often scolds me for my 
blunt straightforward speeches ; 
but then she has such a pretty way 
of beating about the bush, which 
it would be as absurd for me to 
imitate as it was for the ass to 
mimic the tricks of his master’s 
lapdog. I must go straight to the 
point as soon as everI seeit. I 
did so now. 

* How come you to be travelling 
alone, and with a dead child? 
Are you going home?” 

The question seemed to rouse 
her once more to a perfect frenzy 
of fear. She turned to me as be- 
fore, clinging to my hand with 
small hot fingers, and the old 
heart-broken cry, 

‘Don’t betray me; don’t give 
me up to him! His look would 
have killed my baby; it would 
kill me if I had to meet it. She 
is safe, for I killed her, and she is 
dead; and he hates me, and I 
have no home—no home !’ 

I was in a perfect maze of doubt. 
Could the pretty soft young crea- 
ture at my feet be indeed a mur- 
deress ? and could it be her hus- 
band of whom she seemed in such 
abject terror? My blood boiled ; 
I felt ready to defend her against 
a dozen husbands : but how ? 

It was midnight now ; we could 
not be far from London ; the guard 
might be popping his head in at 
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any moment. I jumped to a sud- 
den conclusion. 

‘Were you going to any friend 
in London ?” 

‘I know nobody in London.’ 

‘The poor little thing is either 
mad or her husband is a brute,’ 
was my mental exclamation. 

‘Then you must come home 
with me to my wife; she will see 
after you.’ 

An upward glance of wild ago- 
nised supplication : 

‘She won’t betray me, or—take 
baby from me?’ And once more 
the wee dead thing was lifted up 
into the arms that seemed almost 
too frail to hold it, and hidden 
away beneath the long mourning- 
cape. 

I took her home. Mary re- 
ceived her with a broad look of 
amaze that made me smile, but 
that found no expression in words. 
When, taking her aside, I told her 
all I knew, she wrung her hands 
in sheer sympathising pity. 

‘Murdered her own baby—her 
firstborn ! O, how sad, how dread- 
ful!’ And involuntarily she glanced 
towards the door that hid from us 
our own little ones, safely cradled 
and asleep. Then she went back 
to our strange guest, who sat hud- 
died up in my own big easy-chair, 
the dead baby still at her bosom. 

‘I must get her to bed,’ said 
Mary, with a quick determined nod ; 
and she really did contrive to do 
so by soft, tender, cooing words, 
and solemn assurances of safety for 
herself and baby, whom she kissed 
and cried over, and considered as 
she might some living object of 
solicitude, much to the little mo- 
ther’s comfort. 

‘ And you won’t betray me ; and 
he won't come and take her from 
me, or hurt us with his angry look ! 
O dear, how nice it is to lie down! 
I am so tired, and baby is so cold ; 
but I think I can sleep now a little 
and—forget.’ 
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She was half asleep already; the 
heavy lids had dropped together, 
the small pale face had drooped 
downwards upon the little downy 
head that lay against her bosom. 

‘F{er husband must be sent for,’ I 
said resolutely, when we found 
ourselves once more alone ; and I 
glanced at an envelope I had taken 
from the stranger’s pocket : 


Mrs. TREMAYNE, 
Grantley Lodge, 
Grantley. 


Mary stared at me aghast. 

‘Her husband, who hates her, 
and would have killed her baby! 
O John, you would not be so 
cruel! She seems so frightened of 
him, poor little thing! You may be 
sure he issome horrid wicked tyrant. 
And if she really killed her baby 
—O dear, how sad it is! Whatever 
will become of her !’ 

‘ But, my dear, if she has a hus- 
band or friends we must restore 
her to them. Why, she is little 
more than a child! It’s very strange, 
very, and sad; but the mystery 
must be cleared, and the baby 
buried.’ 

Mary still pronounced me cruel 
and unfeeling beyond anything she 
could have conceived. 

‘Of course her husband is a 
madman, who will murder her as 
soon as he gets her into his hands. 
You know, John, that husbands are 
always murdering their wives.’ 

‘ Middle-aged wives, dear, or 
elderly, whose lives are heavily in- 
sured. I shall telegraph at once.’ 

‘Then her death will be at your 
door, sir—mind that!’ and too in- 
dignant to waste upon me more 
words, away went Mary to take a 
last peep at our own sleeping babes, 
at the dead baby about which there 
was so much mystery, and the poor 
young mother whom she had doom- 
ed to a violent death. 

She was still bending over her, 
and had called me up to the bed- 
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side to notice the extraordinary 
length of the lashes, and the beauty 
of the face in repose, when we 
were startled by a knock at the 
front door. 

‘It’s the husband ! I know it is. 
O John, don’t betray her, don’t 
give her up; you wouldn’t be so 
cruel.’ 

‘Nonsense, child ; watch by her 
till I return. If she awakes say no- 
thing about—’ 

‘Herhusband. As if J should !’ 

Our household having long since 
retired, long indeed before my re- 
turn, I myself opened the door. 

The street lamp lighted dimly 
two figures ; one tall, stout, and muf- 
fled. 

* Mr. Merton ? 

I answered in the affirmative. 

‘You have kindly given shelter 
to a lady? 

‘Just so.’ 

The speaker nodded to his com- 
panion, who touched his hat and 
vanished. 

The other stranger had now en- 
tered the hall, and grasped my 
hand. 

‘Mr. Tremayne?’ I asked hesi- 
tatingly. 

‘Captain Tremayne. 
she ?’ 

‘Asleep, under my wife’s care ; 
sleeping as peacefully as a child.’ 

‘ Thank God ! Soyoung—at such 
an hour—in such a state—’ 

I saw a long shudder run through 
the tall powerful frame. 

‘And the child?’ he added, after a 
pause, in a horror-stricken whisper. 
* She had it with her?’ 

I hardly knew what to answer ; 
but he had thrown off his heavy 
ulster and travelling cap, and now 
stood before me as handsome and 
pleasant and honest-lookinga young 
fellow as I ever saw, and my heart 
warmed to him. He was no as- 
sassin, or ruffian, or cowardly bully, 
whatever Mary might say. The 
shadow of a great horror that lay 


How is 
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in the blue mellow eyes had been 
laid there by terror, not crime. 

‘The child is dead,’ I said 
softly. 
‘It died two days ago, died sud- 
denly in convulsions in her arms, 
and the shock turned her brain. 
She was doing so well, poor little 
thing ; but afterwards she grew de- 
lirious, and in her ravings she ac- 
cused herself and me. I could do 
nothing ; she would not have me 
near her, but beat me off with her 
hands, as she couldn’t bear the sight 
of me. And I was so fond of her 
and she of me!’ Here the man 
broke down. He walked to the 
window, then turned and asked 
abruptly, ‘ May I go to her?” 

I thought of Mary, and hesitated. 

‘She is sleeping so peacefully 
just now; and if she awoke sud- 
denly and saw you—’ 

‘She shall not see me,’ he broke 
in eagerly. ‘I will be so quiet ; 
but I must see her. I nursed her 
through a long illness a year ago, 
and she would have no one near 
her but me; and now—’ 

Under the heavy military mou- 
stache I saw his lip quiver; he 
paused, then added: ‘ I must go to 
her!’ not in command, but yearn- 
ing appeal, both in voice and 
eyes. 

‘Will you wait here a minute? I 
will see whether she still sleeps.’ 

She still slept, the heavy peaceful 
sleep of a tired child, Mary keeping 
a stern watch and guard over her. 
I beckoned her out of the room. 

‘Well? with fretful impatient 
eagerness. ‘You have seen him? 
What is he like? Is he horrid?’ 

‘ Judge for yourself; he is in the 
dining-room. He says he must 
see her—he must come in.’ 

‘That hesha’n’t, thecruel wretch ; 
or it shall be over my prostrate 
body !’ tragically. 

‘Well, go and tell him so.’ 

‘I will? And away, nothing 
daunted, went Mary. 
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I smiled. ‘She will no more re- 
sist the pleading of those blue 
handsome eyes did her hus- 


band. He will win her over with 
a look.’ I was right; she soon re- 
turned, and not alone. 

* He will be very quiet, and she 
need notsee him. I thought it would 
be better ; all this apologetically. 

He crossed the room as noise- 
lessly as a woman, stooped over 
the bed in silence, then sat down 
beside it. Mary shaded the lamp, 
so that the room was in twilight, 
and so we all three sat down to 
wait. 

For more than an hour we 
waited, then Mary stole out. 
Captain Tremayne looked up as 
the door opened and closed ; then, 
with a quick sigh, laid the brown 
curly head down upon the pillow 
as close as possible to that of the 
poor young wife without touching 
it, and his hand moved up towards 
hers where it lay on the coverlet, 
but without touching that either, 
for fear of awaking or disturbing 
her. 

It was not until the first gray 
streaks of daylight were struggling 
in through the window, beside 
which I sat, that there was a slight 
stir; she was awaking at last. 

‘Hugh!’ she breathed—dreamily 
at first, then urgently —‘ Hugh !’ 

* Yes, dear.’ 

She turned her face towards his 
where it lay beside her. She was 
only partially awake as yet, her 
eyes were still closed ; but the hand 
on the coverlet crept up softly to- 
wards him, fluttered over his face, 
rested one moment caressingly on 
the brown curls, then, with a long 
contented sigh, her arm stole round 
his neck. 

‘ Husband, kiss me!’ 

‘His presence has saved her,’ was 
my mental comment ; ‘ there is no- 
thing now to fear ? and, unnoticed, 
I left the room. 

Chilled and cramped with the 
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long sitting after the night’s jour- 
ney, I was not sorry to find the 
sitting-room bright with lamp and 
firelight, the kettle singing on the 
hob, breakfast as comfortably laid 
out for two as if the hour had been 
nine instead of six, and Mrs. Mer- 
ton as neat and fresh and trim as 
if that midnight tragedy had been 
alla dream. Let cavilists sneer as 
they may, there is nothing for a 
man like a wife, if she be a good 
one. I myself may have had my 
doubts on the subject—wives are 
but women after all, and must 
therefore be trying at times, even 
the best of them. But I certainly 
had no doubts whatever as I[ 
stretched out my feet to the blaze, 
and resigned myself cheerfully to 
being petted and waited on. 

‘ Well?’ questioned Mrs. Merton, 
when my creature comforts had all 
been duly attended to, and not be- 
fore. I told her how matters stood : 
she was delighted. 

‘And so they are fond of each 
other, after all ; and his being un- 
kind to her and her poor little 
baby was only a delusion. How 
dreadful ! How delightful, I mean ! 
Poor fellow—so young and hand- 
some and nice! I felt so sorry 
for him.’ 

‘He must have travelled down 
in the same train as she did.’ 

*O no; he told me all about it. 
He had been summoned up to 
town on business, and left home 
yesterday morning. In the even- 
ing the nurse left her, as she 
thought, asleep, to fetch something 
from the kitchen.’ 

‘ Have a gossip there, you mean.’ 

‘John, solemnly, ‘you don’t 
like nurses, especially monthly 
nurses ; you know you don’t!’ 

‘ My dear, I am a married man, 
and moreover an M.D. A well- 
balanced mind must hate some- 
body or some class of bodies ; and, 
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as a rule, medical men hate nurses, 
especially monthly nurses.’ 

‘Nonsense, John! Well, Mrs. 
Tremayne got away while the 
nurse was down-stairs, and, being 
traced to the station, where she 
had taken a ticket to London, 
Captain Tremayne was telegraphed 
to, and was stopped as he got into 
the train on his way home. Some 
one must have seen you leave the 
station.’ 

‘ As he came to look for her here, 
somebody must have brought him ; 
two came to the door.’ 

‘It will be all right now that he 
has found her, and is fond of her; 
she will get quite well, and he will 
only have to comfort her for the 
loss of her poor little baby.’ 


I wipe my pen, blot the mss., 
and rise. My story is done, and, 
as it is the first, so will it probably 
be the last of which I shall be 
guilty. 

Mrs. Merton looks up from the 
glove she is mending. ‘ Zhe story 
done! Why, all you have written 
is only the beginning of the end! 
You could not surely have the 
heart to break off in that unsatis- 
factory manner. Not a word about 
Captain Tremayne’s gratitude, or 
the hamper they sent us at Christ- 
mas, or the birth of their little son 
last year, and the pretty way in 
which she coaxed you to be god- 
father, though her uncle, the duke, 
was only waiting to be asked ; or 
how she insisted upon our bringing 
baby and Johnny and Freddy, and 
how baby—’ 

But I have seized my hat and 
gloves. Mary is, as I have said, 
the best of wives, if just a little 
trying at times, and her baby the 
most wonderful of all created 
babies—but I have an appoint- 
ment at twelve ! 




















HOTELS. 


By G. DE M. SOARES, 
AUTHOR OF ‘TAHITI,’ ‘A HELL IN PANAMA,’ ETC. 


——_———_ 


CAN anything new be said or writ- 
ten on the subject of hotels? Pos- 
sibly not, if one were obliged to 
limit one’s observations to the 
beaten tracks of the ordinary tour- 
ist; but my lines have fallen in 
out-of-the-way places, beyond even 
the range of Messrs. Cook, where, 
if hotels exist at all, they possess 
such strange characteristics as to 
be worth describing. Besides 
which, if Carlyle has demonstrated 
the possibility of establishing a 
philosophy of clothes, why should 
not the Darwinian theory be ap- 
plicable to hotels ? 

For fifteen years I have lived 
mostly in hotels—/sant pis pour 
moi. I have partaken of, and paid 
dearly enough for, the hospitalities 
of the best, and have deplored the 
discomfort, while I paid equally 
dear for it, of the worst. Familiar- 
ity with them in all the ‘six quarters’ 
of the world, geographically speak- 
ing, has bred in me contempt for 
their extortions ; and I am fain to 
denounce them as unsatisfactory, 
but necessary, evils. 

My memory leaps into the Paci- 
fic, and alights on the island of 
Tahiti, where I was staying a few 
years ago, on a cotton plantation. 
Queen Pomare (since dead) gave 
a ball at Papeete, thirty miles dis- 
tant, and thither I repaired with a 
young Hussar officer, to pay our 
devoirs ahd see the fun. We should 
not have consigned ourselves to 
the tender mercies of the Hotel 
Impériale—for we had many and 
serious misgivings as to the nature 
of the entertainment afforded—had 


we not been obliged to do so in 
consequence of the influx of visitors 
precluding all hope of our throwing 
ourselves successfully on the hos- 
pitality of any of our European 
friends. 

As it was, however, every house 
being stretched to its utmost limits 
of accommodation, we went to the 
hotel, and demanded of the pro- 
prietor, one Mons. Alphonse La- 
croix, if he could provide us with 
rooms. 

‘Mais parfaitement, messieurs.’ 
And he committed us to the care 
of a waiter, who had the appear- 
ance of doing duty generally in a 
straw-yard, with directions to take 
us to Numéro —. 

Following our guide across a 
capacious yard, ornamented with an 
immense manure-heap, round which 
were basking many pigs and much 
poultry, we arrived at a door, indi- 
cated by the gargon as the en- 
trance to our bedchamber. Un- 
doing a piece of cord which served 
instead of a latch, he pushed open 
the door, and we beheld before us 
the interior of a rude barn, with a 
pent-roof, so poorly thatched with 
plantain-leaves as to render a win- 
dow not only unnecessary, but 
positively unadvisable. 

Our entry had the effect of start- 
ling a large family of small birds, 
which flew out through the spaces 
in the roof, chirping disputatiously, 
as though they considered their 
ejectment as a matter of hardship 
and injustice; and with their sud- 
den clatter they awakened a large 


hog that was gracefully reclining 
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in the centre of the apartment, with 
one of his legs attached by a string 
to the corresponding member of a 
skeleton four-post bed. In this 
attitude he put me in mind ofa 
gouty old gentleman, more espe- 
cially as he grunted most querul- 
ously upon being disturbed, as did 
also a barn-door fowl that was 
roosting on the curtain-rod over 
his head, so far as his crowing pro- 
pensities would permit. Although 
their continued residence was dis- 
pensed with, the visible and odori- 
ferous indications of their tenancy 
filled us with horror at the thought 
of putting up in this extraordinary 
domicile. 

There was, however, no help for 
it; so, submitting with the best 
grace we could assume, we depo- 
sited our effects on the floor, there 
being no other furniture apparent, 
excepting a few rusty nails stuck 
in a beam by way of wardrobe, 
which had been lately used by 
the departed birds as temporary 
perches; and we petitioned the 
servant for a basin and a stool, 
with which we were supplied with 
cheerful alacrity. We then sat 
ourselves to scouring the basin, 
which had evidently served as a 
platter for the pig, being encrusted 
with potato-parings and other 
kitchen refuse of a similar character. 

In this place we dressed for the 
ball, entertaining each other with 
conjectures as to what Mr. Poole, 
or any other London tailor, would 
have said had he witnessed the 
donning of his works of art under 
such circumstances. 

As we divested ourselves of our 
travelling garments we were com- 
pelled to pack them up in our 
portmanteau, in order to keep them 
from the birds and vermin, with 
which the place was infested ; and 
we formed the resolution to remain 
as late as possible at the ball, in 
order to dispense with the necessity 
for using the bed. As to any at- 
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tempt to s/eep upon it, we decided 
at once that that would be utterly 
futile and unavailing. 

I omit any mention of the other 
departments of the hotel, as they 
were more or less comfortable after 
the manner of country cabarets 
throughout France, with which, 
doubtless, the reader is already 
acquainted. I must, however, testi- 
fy to the superiority of the cuisine 
and salle ad manger, to which the 
proprietor, being a Frenchman, 
had especially devoted himself. 

The island of Carnicobar, in the 
Indian Ocean, where I remained a 
week at the beginning of 1869, 
being peopled by savages, did not 
boast even of such accommoda- 
tion as I found in Tahiti, so I was 
lodged, like Mahomet’s coffin, be- 
tween heaven and earth. No, not 
in a balloon, but in a sort of exag- 
gerated pigeon-house, supported 
on a colonnade of palm-tree piles. 
The floor was simply a large sieve, 
made of split bamboos, through 
the interstices of which the dust 
went down, while the air came up, 
thus rendering the habitation both 
cool and clean. Besides this, it 
possessed a certain springiness 
highly conducive to comfortable 
rest. At all events, in the company 
of my host, an island chief, and 
sixteen of his relations, I therein 
enjoyed my limited sojourn exceed- 
ingly. 

Levantine hotels are, as a rule, 
detestable, more especially those 
of Roumania. I except, of course, 
some in the large towns—Mis- 
serie’s, at Constantinople, and 
such establishments, being far 
from uncomfortable ; but, generally 
speaking, Levantine hotels aré de- 
testable. For the most part, they 
are as morally disreputable as they 
are socially disgraceful. Their pro- 
prietors not only allow, but encour- 
age vice, as an inducement to 
visitors. From beginning to end, 
they are foul in the extreme. 
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For curiosity’s sake, let us enter 
one: the chief hotel in the town 
of Braila will afford a good speci- 
men of the class to which I allude. 
It is kept by a Polish Jew, of evil 
appearance and worse reputation. 
The staircase is narrow and dark, 
and the passages correspond. 
There is a prevailing odour of 
paraffin-oil proceeding from the 
dirty lamps which here and there 
are hung against the walls, backed 
by tarnished reflectors: underneath 
each is a wet stain on the floor, 
caused by the dripping from the 
oil above. In the centre of the 
passage are a bell and a sort of 
clock-face, furnished with a single 
hand and the numbers of the dif- 
ferent rooms in the corridor, so 
that when any visitor requires at- 
tendance he is forced to leave his 
room, traverse the passage, set the 
indicator, and ring the bell: and 
even then the chances are greatly 
against the arrival of a servant. 

Push open a door—you can, for 
the fastenings are seldom in order 
—and enter a bedroom. ‘There is 
no carpet; the floor is dirty, so 
are the windows; so, in fact, is 
everything in the room. The bed- 
stead is of stained wood, and, like 
the rest of the furniture, is of the 
poorest manufacture of Vienna or 
Pesth. The mattress is of the 
commonest description, and feels 
as though it were stuffed with wal- 
nut-shells and toothpicks ; it is co- 
vered with a sheet that is very 
rarely changed, and surmounted 
with a quilt, on which is buttoned 
another sheet that is never changed 
at all. Let me forget the vermin, 
which have occasionally been suffi- 
ciently rampant to oblige me to 
remove to the table in search of 
sleep. Look at the chairs, table, 
washstand—all of the same brown- 
stained wood, all dirty and repul- 
sive. 

The feeding department is on a 
par. Bad oil pervades everything. 
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It floats on your soup, in your 
gravy, in your tea or coffee—every- 
thing appears to be cooked in it. 
Roasting is unknown : all the meat 
is baked, and tastes sodden in con- 
sequence. 

The plates, glasses, knives, &c., 
are also greasy. The servants are 
all squalid, frowsy, cringing Jews, 
from Austria or Hungary. Pay 
them, and there is no degrading 
service that they will not render 
you in their abjectly crawling rep- 
tile-like servility. Pah! the very 
recollection of them makes me 
shudder. 

And yet there is no necessity for 
such a revolting state of things. It 
is possible to live as comfortably, 
as regards cleanliness, in the Le- 
vant as elsewhere. When I had 
my own house, in the very town of 
which I have been speaking, I got 
good servants, and lived as pro- 
perly as I could desire. ‘This, 
however, is not general, even in 
private houses ; the fact being that 
the Levantines, be they English or 
what not, by long residence, be- 
come careless, and grow accus- 
tomed to the disgusting habits of 
the East. 

Hungarian hotels, save at Pesth, 
are but a shade better. 

Hotels in India are worth notic- 
ing. The first with which I made 
acquaintance was at Vizagapatam, 
kept by one Baboo Krishna Ghosal 
Bhat. It was a very fair sample of 
native hotels in India. 

Something like a Pompeian 
house, composed of pillars, half- 
roofs, peristyles, atrium, &c., fur- 
nished with punkahs and kus-kus 
tatties (¢.¢. mats made of fragrant 
fibre, hung against open windows 
and doors: in the hot winds they 
are wetted, and the draught blows 
through them cool and refreshing). 
There was no furniture to speak 
of, save two lame tables, three bot- 
tomless chairs, and plenty of dirty 
whitewash and cobwebs, relieved 
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by some coloured German prints, 
such as are purchasable at the 
Nuremburg fairs for a few kreutzers 
apiece. ‘Pegs,’ i¢. brandy and 
soda-water, were procurable and 
drinkable ; but eating was out of 
the question, everything was so 
abominably filthy. 

I was rescued from starvation by 
a friend who lived some three 
miles distant—at Waltair—or I 
should have had to perish from 
hunger or nausea. In travelling 
up country in India, people always 
take their servant to cook for them, 
unless they can depend upon the 
hospitality of a friend. They also 
take bedding with them, which is 
arranged on a sort of horizontal 
harp, supported by four legs, called 
a ‘charpoy.’ 

This last precaution is very ne- 
cessary, as a charpoy au natured, as 
used by the natives, would not be 
considered comfortable by Euro- 
peans, who prefer mattresses to 
knotted cords, which, to say the 
least, are calculated to impress a 
pattern on the flesh of whoever re- 
poses thereon. 

In the large towns in India there 
are, of course, hotels kept by Euro- 
peans, or, at all events, of a supe- 
rior order to that described above; 
and they are so similar that, in 
describing one, I cannot fail to give 
an idea of all. I shall, therefore, 
select the Great Eastern Hotel of 
Calcutta, in which I was resident 
for many months. 

The Great Eastern Hotel, then, 
is a large three-storied building, 
capable of ‘making-up’ more than 
a hundred beds. It contains many 
marble-paved corridors, where, at 
any hour ofthe day ornight, you may 
see dozens of servants stretched 
asleep, and drowsy punkah-wallahs 
lazily pulling their ropes, some- 
times with their toes, sometimes 
with their hands, according as it 
best suits their squatting attitude. 
The servants in the hotels are, in 
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fact, the feature that principally 
attracts a European’s attention 
when he first goes toIndia. They 
swarm. 

Besides the hotel servants, and 
their name is legion (say one to 
each visitor at least), each guest has 
always one, generally two, and 
often three, private servants. When 
the hotel has been comparatively 
empty, they swarm; and when it 
is full, I suppose there must be 
over two hundred and fifty of these 
disagreeable necessities sleeping, 
chattering, smoking, and wandering 
about the house. 

Out of the season I have seen 
as many as thirty-five servants in a 
room where half a score of diners 
were protesting, with perfect rea- 
son, that it was impossible to get 
waited upon, the service was so in- 
efficient. The chief occupation of 
these kitmudgars (table servants) 
always appeared to me to consist in 
pushing one another about, squab- 
bling amongst themselves, clattering 
plates and cutlery, or else standing 
a little on one side behind their 
masters, and watching intently 
every mouthful as it sped from 
plate to mouth. At first, the sight 
of all these servants, clothed in 
white, amused me—it was so droll 
to see them, their black faces sur- 
mounted by immense turbans, rush- 
ing hither and thither aimlessly, or 
to watch them standing statue-like, 
while their eyes rolled as if by ma- 
chinery ; but at last I only viewed 
them with a disgust for which I can 
find no expression. 


One advantage that Indian 
hotels possess over European 
houses is that of baths. Every 


bedroom has a bathroom attached, 
and in that they are superior to our 
sleeping chambers at home; but 
only in that, for otherwise sleeping 
chambers are comfortless in the 
extreme : simply whitewashed, con- 
taining a round table, a brass bed- 
stead hung with mosquito-curtains, 
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a tickety washstand, and two arm- 
chairs (all chairs have arms in 
India); everything is covered with 
dust during the hot weather, or 
mould during the rain. There is 
a matting on the floor full of holes 
and ants; and there is a musty 
smell pervading all, which is caused 
by the damp-heat that is eternal. 

The reading-room is worse ; it 
is like the bedroom, but minus the 
bed and washstand ; it is without 
sofas or lounges, so that unless one 
be either dining or playing billiards 
there is no comfort out of bed, and 
even then it is of a very limited 
description, 

The worst feature of Indian 
hotels, however, is that of the inner- 
man administration. 

It is impossible to give an idea 
of the monotony of the bills of fare. 
Every dish, whether boiled fish or 
roast joint, omelette or curry, 
chop or vegetable, tasted of, and 
was impregnated with, ghee, which 
is about the most disagreeable de- 
scription of grease with which I 
am acquainted. It is worse than 
the bad oilin Wallachia. It would 
be vain for me to attempt to de- 
scribe the distaste with which I ap- 
proached the table, or the disgust 
with which I left it. 

The whole of the ground-floor 
of the hotel is devoted to a store, 
where anything from bacon to a 
bicycle can be purchased, at double 
the European price. In every way 
the hotel is a failure—pecuniarily 
and otherwise—probably because 
it is under the management ofa 
board of directors and clerks and 
stewards and secretaries without 
end. 

The visitors, however, are inter- 
esting and amusing. They are 
most varied in class, occupation, 
and character ; but, as a rule, they 
are in good spirits. This arises 


from the fact that they have come 
to Calcutta, either because they 
are going home, to which they look 
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forward with immense delight, of 
because they have come /rom home, 
and are full of hope and anticipa- 
tions, which, alas, are but rarely 
realised! It is curious in the ex- 
treme to mark the different aspect 
of these birds of passage, when a 
P. and O. or Messagerie steam- 
boat is leaving, or when one has 
just arrived. The new-comers are 
fresh, anxious, sanguine, and 
healthy, glad to get ashore, and 
sceptical as to the horrible pro- 
phecies which are dinned into their 
ears. In three or four days they 
disappear, either up country or 
into lodgings, of somewhere or 
other; and they make room for 
bilious, ‘livered,’ jaded, faded, 
Mofussilites, who, notwithstanding 
all their past miseries, are cheerful 
in the thought of the new era open- 
ing upon them, in their escape 
from bondage, and the prospect of 
reviving health that is before 
them. 

One word more about hotels in 
India before I take wing to Ame- 
rica. In the large towns there are 
hotels of decent, but deceptive, 
appearance; they are nearly all 
uncomfortable. Throughout the 
whole of my Indian experiences, 
I only found one hotel— Harrison’s 
at Lucknow—really comfortable. 
In all the capitals there are, of 
course, a quantity of Jack-ashore 
lodging-houses, the refuge for the 
disreputable, and frequented by the 
class of loafers who infest all sea- 
ports. 

And now for America, where 
hotels are most unequal. 

Those which are the pride of 
Yankees, on account of their size, 
their publicity, and their grandeur, 
I found to be objectionable in the 
highest degree. On the other 
hand, those which are unpretend- 
ing and quiet and private are far 
from uncomfortable, due allowance 
being made for their existing in the 
United States. In point of fact, 
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the great question of comfort or 
discomfort consists in the style of 
servants employed. It rests mainly 
with the servants whether you feel 
at home, or whether you find your- 
self miserably abroad. 

Now I believe it is impossible to 
get good servants in the Northern 
States. Fenianism is their pre- 
dominant characteristic; and al- 
though they are taken from the 
lowest and most ignorant classes of 
Ireland, yet they vaunt themselves, 
not as your equals, but as your 
superiors ; and their rowdyism and 
insolence are observable to a far 
greater degree in the ‘big’ houses 
than in their less pretentious neigh- 
bours. I may cite as an example 
that I heard a gentleman, who com- 
plained that he had ordered some 
salad, which was not forthcoming, 
told by a ruffian, ‘ You are a liar!’ 
and when the gentleman felled him 
to the ground, he took up a knife, 
and endeavoured to stab the man 
he had so unprovokedly insulted. 
Such things arise from the necessity, 
in these ‘big’ houses, of engaging 
a great number of servants, of 
which there is an inadequate sup- 
ply. 

The above occurred at the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel at New York, which, 
perhaps, takes the lead, and is a 
type, of the hotels I dislike so 
much. They need but little de- 
scription. 

We have ali read of the bars 
down-stairs, which are little else 
than public thoroughfares — fre- 
quented by chewers, spitters, read- 
ers, smokers, drinkers, and loung- 
ers; where drinks of the most de- 
licious descriptions and most dis- 
agreeable nomenclatures are mixed, 
with a sublime science, from sun- 
rise to midnight ; where the prices of 
cotton and the operations of Wall- 
street are discussed equally with 
political views or election squabbles ; 
where lank-jawed men sit facing the 
window, supporting their legs, on a 
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level with their hats, upon rests 
provided for the purpose, chewing 
and ruminating by the hour, while 
they lethargically contemplate the 
kaleidoscopic aspect of the hu- 
manity that passes in review be- 
fore them ; where youths strut and 
ape their elders ; and where you are 
surrounded by barbers’ shops, and 
tailors’ shops, and hat - makers’ 
shops, and every other kind of 
shop imaginable. 

We are also familiar with the op- 
pressive magnificence and chilling 
grandeur of the ladies’ saloon up- 
stairs—rich in great mirrors, and 
superb sofas, and curtains, and car- 
pets, and filled with majestic furni- 
ture, but not with people. I used 
to feel awe-stricken when I entered, 
and could no more have summoned 
up courage to have traversed its 
length—the cynosure of all the ob- 
servant eyes belonging to some 
dozen very strong-minded ladies 
therein —than I should dare to 
walk Regent-street at midday in the 
garb of a Carnicobarean. 

Then the meals, which never 
finish and never begin, and are 
never fresh; or the bedrooms, 
which are small, ill-ventilated, and 
showy—all these things made me 
rejoice to change to such houses as 
the Brevoort or the Clarendon, 
where, barring the servants (a 
great improvement on those I men- 
tioned above), one might almost 
fancy oneself in England, so homely 
and comfortable are they. By this 
I do not mean to say that I think 
English hotels bear off the palm of 
all hotels. By no means. English 
hotels are passable; so are the 
Australian, which resemble them 
closely. So are also French hotels, 
or Austrian, or those of most of 
the European capitals ; but the 
hotels in which I found the greatest 
excellence were at the German 
watering-places, or rather at the 
gambling baths in the Rhine re- 
gion. 
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Perhaps their fables d'hdte are 
not so famous as those of Brux- 
elles or Paris ; but the society that 
frequents them is infinitely more 
agreeable. If their rooms are not 
so stately as at Vienna, they are 
at all events better provided with 
comfortable appliances; and the 
kind attention, the quantity of 
water, the cheerful and ready ser- 
vice, the excellence and freshness 
of everything to eat, is beyond all 
comparison. 

The best servants are undoubt- 
edly to be found in hotels in Ger- 
many. They are well educated, 
understand their position, appre- 
ciate kindness, and _ thoroughly 
know their business—it being a fact 
that many of the German waiters 
are the sons of hotel proprietors, 
serving their time and learning their 
trade. 

Italian hotels are not famous, 
though there are some nice houses 
—at Florence, for instance, the 
‘Pension de Milan,’ where, for 
eight francs a day, you eat, drink, 
and sleep as comfortably as may 
be; but as a rule they are dirty, 
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smell close, and are economical 
with the water-supply. 

Of a totally different nature are 
those queer old inns in Switzerland, 
the Tyrol, and Transylvania, which 
one views so gratefully in out-of- 
the-way districts. They are homely, 
but cheerful ; simple, but comfort- 
able. I enjoy the dining and sup- 
ping all togetherin thegreatkitchen, 
where the rafters overhead are hung 
with future feasts ; where the bed- 
chambers are perfumed with the 
sweet herbs on which the snow- 
white linen is dried; where the 
torrent hard by provides a delicious 
bath, and the lowing herds and 
belled and bleating flocks wake 
one with a promise of lactean 
draughts ; and where, if one chooses 
to be sociable, he is cordially re- 
ceived and entertained, more as a 
friendly guest than as a profitable 
visitor. 

I would willingly dwell longer 
on this theme; but my space is 
filled ; and although my say is but 
half said, I must perforce close my 
reminiscences on the subject of 
hotels. 
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Committep for trial! A simple 
formula, but full of terrible signifi- 
cance. It means that a grave, 
sober-minded, experienced, and 
impartial magistrate, learned in the 
law and exceptionally conversant 
with frimd-facie evidence as re- 
gards criminal cases, entertains 
very serious doubts of the inno- 
cence of the unfortunate being then 
standing in his presence, and 
charged with the perpetration of 
an offence too heinous to be dealt 
with summarily. To a certain ex- 
tent it is a sentence of condemna- 
tion. An individuai who has so 
conducted himself as to incur the 
suspicion of guilt not only on the 
part of reputable witnesses, but 
also on that of the presiding magis- 
trate, must at least have been 
strangely off his guard, and must 
altogether be a man in whose dis- 
cretion one would be unwise to 
place over-much confidence. There 
is only one exception to be made, 
and that is in a case of mistaken 
identity. Even then, perhaps, a 
stigma will attach itself for ever to 
the victim of adverse appearances. 
The stain will never be quite 
effaced. The world will still eye 
him askance ; and few of his pre- 
vious acquaintances will care to be 
seen in his company in places of 
public resort. A respectable and 
innocent man, against whom a 
grand jury has found a true bill, is 
of course in a still worse plight, 
for he is, socially, condemned for 
life. He may escape imprisonment ; 
he may be told by the judge who 
has tried him that he leaves the 


court with unsullied reputation ; 
his friends and relatives may crowd 
around and shake him heartily by 
the hand as he steps out of the 
dock ; but never again will he hold 
up his head among his neighbours 
—never again will he be welcomed 
to their hearth and table as in the 
days that went before his calamity. 
He cannot get over the fact that 
he has been accused of a gross 
violation of the laws of the land ; 
that he has been deemed capable 
of committing that particular crime ; 
that he has been, possibly, denied 
the privilege of bail, and has been 
locked up in a House of Detention 
as though he were, in very truth, a 
malefactor. That frightful burr 
will stick to him to his dying day. 
The memory of it will follow him 
to the grave; and when his neigh- 
bours read the newly-engraven in- - 
scription on his tombstone they 
will whisper, one to another, their 
long-smouldering doubts as to the 
rightfulness of his acquittal. This 
prologue would be more appro- 
priate as an epilogue ; but thoughts 
that burn are the readiest to find 
words that breathe, and whoso 
reads the story of the little episode 
in my life which, with trembling 
hand, I am about to describe, will, 
perchance, not wonder at the emo- 
tion evoked by a reminiscence that 
haunts me by night and day, 
though, in truth, I have neither 
been imprisoned nor actually com- 
mitted for trial. 

My name is William Hamilton. 
On attaining my twenty-first birth- 
day I succeeded to a small in- 
heritance bequeathed to me by 
my father, of sufficient amount to 
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deprive me of the bes: motive for 
exertion, though not large enough 
to excuse absolute idleness in one 
whose tastes were somewhat fas- 
tidious and expensive. Dabbling 
mildly in light literature, combined 
with desultory raids into journal- 
ism, I was enabled to ride my few 
harmless hobbies without incurring 
debt, and while living well within 
myincome. At the time to which 
I am about to refer, and which is 
not yet very remote, I was a little 
over twenty-six years of age, the 
golden era of manhood when not 
adulterated with any base alloy. 
My chief friend and ordinary com- 
panion was many years my senior. 
Indeed, he was not unfrequently 
taken to be my father; but this 
was partly due to the kindly gravity 
of his demeanour, touched with a 
softening ray of sadness. He was 
the head of an important depart- 
ment in one of the Government 
offices, and possessed, in addition 
to a comfortable salary, private 
- property to a considerable extent. 
His father, the late Admiral Sir 
John Boyle, had seen a good deal 
of service at one time and another, 
and had contrived to save more 
money than usually falls to the lot 
of naval officers, not generally the 
most provident of mankind. Him 
I never saw, nor yet his only 
daughter, who, as I afterwards 
learned, died in giving birth to her 
first-born child, a bouncing boy, 
with quite a crop of hair. On the 
death of her husband, a few years 
later, my friend had taken charge 
of the little urchin, and brought 
him up ashis own son. He was, I 
believe, tenderly attached to the 
youngster, who turned out alto- 
gether unworthy of his kindness, 
and repaid his constant good 
offices with shocking ingratitude 
and treachery. Shortly before I be- 
came acquainted with John Boyle, 
his nephew, Stephen Jervis—at 
that time about twenty-two, which 


was also my own age—was caught 
by him, in the middle of the night, 
in the act of forcing open a sé- 
crétaire, in which he had locked 
up a considerable sum of money 
while talking to Stephen; for 
naturally he could not suspect the 
young man of having descended to 
such a depth of infamy as to be 
capable of robbing his benefactor. 
The guilty wretch was incontinently 
shipped off to the colonies at his 
uncle’s expense, who likewise ar- 
ranged with a bank at Melbourne 
to pay him two guineas a week 
until such time as he should show 
himself worthy of being again taken 
into favour. In the mean while it 
was understood that no allusion of 
any kind was to be made to the 
absent scapegrace; and, for my 
part, as he was a perfect stranger 
to myself, I never felt the slightest 
desire to break through this tacit 
understanding. 

Boyle and myself lived in the 
expansive region known as West- 
bournia, in different streets, but 
within a few minutes’ walk of each 
other. We were, both of us, bache- 
lors, and apparently—at all events, 
so far as he was concerned—with- 
out any intention or desire to add 
to our respective responsibilities. 
Of the two, I was thought the more 
likely to take the leap in the dark, 
because I had no living pets of any 
kind, and in a querulous, impatient, 
blundering sort of way, tried to 
manage my own small household 
whereas my friend indulged in a 
housekeeper and in a little dog. 
Fido was a black-and-tan terrier, 
with a strain of the Italian grey- 
hound, which imparted a singular 
grace and airiness to all his move- 
ments, and he was seldom at rest 
except when coiled round and fast 
asleep on my knees. Next to his 
master, whom he certainly preferred 
to all other human beings, he loved 
me more than any of the frequenters 
of that hospitable house. I say so 
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not from vanity or conceit, but be- 
cause everybody knows that it was 
so, and because subsequent events 
caused him to transfer his allegiance 
to myself. At this moment he is 
watching me from his little round 
wadded basket, which, when I am 
writing, is always placed on the 
table in front of me. In that posi- 
tion he will remain watchful and 
contented as long as I am engaged 
in scribbling ; but no sooner do I 
take up the pen-wiper than, with a 
sharp shrill bark, he springs out of 
his lair, jumps down on the floor, 
and capers about in wild delight, for 
then the time has come for a walk 
if there be neither rain nor snow, 
and, in any case, for a game of 
romps. 

It had become an almost invari- 
able custom with John Boyle to 
give cosy little dinner-parties twice 
a week, on Wednesday and Satur- 
day. To my dying day I shall see, 
as clearly as though reflected in a 
mirror, the minutest incident con- 
nected with the last of those social 
gatherings. On the occasion to 
which I refer, there were three 
guests besides myself; for he af- 
fected odd numbers, and was fond 
of repeating the somewhat free 
French translation of the old Latin 
phrase, Deus numero impari guadet 
—Le numéro deux se réjouit d’étre 
impair. Next to myself sat George 
Heneage, vaguely described as a 
rising barrister; and on the other 
side of the table his brother Henry, 
a keen clear-headed solicitor with 
a large practice ; and a man whom 
I never liked, and whom I now 
detest, named James Barclay, in 
the same department of the public 
service as our kindly host. Every- 
thing seemed to go wrong that day. 
The fish was over-boiled, the entrées 
were detestable, the joint half raw, 
the guinea-fowl scorched and shri- 
velled, and, finally, the sherry was 
corked, the claret cold and flat, and 
the port had been shaken—at all 
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events, that is what I seem to recol- 
lect. Boyle himself was strangely 
silent and depressed, and, so long 
as the servant was in the room, 
scarcely uttered a word. Conversa- 
tion was consequently constrained 
and spasmodic—the more so that 
Barclay appeared to think it incum- 
bent on him to imitate the melan- 
choly mood of him who certainly 
could not that day be called our en- 
tertainer. After the wine had gone 
twice round, Boyle suddenly rose 
from his chair and, with a few words 
of apology, left the room, promising 
to return in a few minutes, and beg- 
ging us to excuse his momentary 
absence. 

‘The old man seems upset and 
out of sorts,’ remarked the bar- 
rister. ‘Has anything of a dis- 
agreeable nature happened at 
office ?’ he asked of Barclay. 

‘ Nothing whatever, to my know- 
ledge,’ the latter replied ; ‘but I 
observed an air of depression when 
I went into his room at an early 
hour. He hardly listened to what 
I was saying, and answered me at 
cross-purposes. When I advised 
him to go home and lie up for the 
day, he looked at me with a sad 
expression, and murmured, “ Who 
shall administer to a mind diseas- 
ed?” Presently he pulled himself 
together, and said, with a forced 
smile, “ I shall be allright as soon 
as I have had my lunch. The 
fact is, I received some very un- 
welcome news this morning, which 
spoiled my appetite, and lost mé 
my breakfast.” ’ 

‘Ah? exclaimed the solicitor. 
‘He must have heard from that 
rascally nephew of his. I hope 
to goodness the fellow is not com- 
ing back to England.’ 

‘What if he has already arrived ?” 
I suggested, for the sake of saying 
something, and because I hate to 
be left out in the cold. 

At that moment the door opened, 
and Boyle returned to his seat. 
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He held in his hand a sheet of 
paper, on which a few lines were 
apparently written, and his face 
was as white as the paper, though 
it wore a resolute and almost de- 
fiant look. Hastily tossing off a 
glass of wine, he handed the paper 
to the solicitor, and, in a tone of 
assumed carelessness, asked if it 
were all right. Heneage started, 
and fixed his sharp eyes upon my- 
self; but as I met his gaze without 
flinching, he gave back the paper, 
and dryly answered, 

*Ye-es. I daresay it is right 
enough from a legal point of view ; 
but—’ 

‘That is all I want to know,’ 
said Boyle, with an abruptness 
quite unusual to him, and which 
made us all uncomfortable ; but 
the next moment he laid his hand 
softly upon Heneage’s arm, and 
almost whispered, ‘ Bear with me, 
old friend. I am not quite myself 
to-day. I will tell you all about it 
another time. I am quite myself, 
however, in one sense. I am sit- 
ting here clothed and in my right 
mind, and perfectly understand 
the purport and meaning of the 
few lines I have just written upon 
this paper, to which I am about to 
affix my signature, which I shall 
request Barclay and George Hene- 
age to attest in due form.’ 

He then asked me to bring him 
pen and ink from a small fancy 
devonport, which stood in a corner 
of the room, and then, calling upon 
us to charge our glasses in honour 
of his adopted son and heir, he 
read aloud the memorandum which 
had excited our curiosity : 


‘This is the last will and testa- 
ment of me, John Boyle, at pre- 
sent residing at No. 9 Cheshire- 
villas, in the parish of Paddington, 
Middlesex. I hereby give, devise, 
and bequeath, all and singular, my 
property and effects, of what nature 
or kind soever, of or to which I 
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may be possessed or entitled, unto 
my dear friend and adopted son, 
William Hamilton, for his own 
absolute use and benefit ; and I 
hereby appoint the said William 
Hamilton sole executor of this my 
will.— Dated this twentieth day, 
&c.’ 


The astonishment with which 
three of us listened to this extra- 
ordinary document may be easily 
imagined. For myself, I could 
scarce believe the evidence of my 
own ears, and sat speechless, and 
as one half awakened from a dream. 
What first recalled me to myself 
was the malignant and diabolical 
expression that distorted theusually 
serene countenance of James Bar- 
clay. The civilised man had gone 
under—the savage was once more 
in the ascendant. I took in at a 
glance the false position in which 
I should be placed among Boyle’s 
friends and associates through envy 
and disappointed expectations. Be- 
sides, I was never a covetous man, 
and, as I have already remarked, 
my income was quite as large as 
was good forme. Should I chance 
to want more, I felt that I could 
earn it without very much difficulty. 
Trying in vain to clear my throat 
and steady my voice, I implored 
my friend to tear up the paper; and 
when he, smiling sadly, shook his 
head, I begged the witnesses not 
to attest his signature, to compel 
him to wait until at least he had 
recovered his ordinary spirits, and 
to spare me the constraint I must 
always feel thereafter in the com- 
pany of one whose friendship I 
should appear to many to have 
shamelessly abused. The barrister 
shrugged his shoulders, and quietly 
remarked: ‘I wish I had half your 
complaint, old fellow.’ Barclay, 
however, in a sneering sarcastic 
manner, objected to mock heroics 
and tinsel sentimentality. ‘A man 
does not necessarily die,’ he con- 
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tinued, ‘ because he has made his 
will. Sometimes, no doubt, a curi- 
ous coincidence ensues, but that is 
not likely to happen in your case. 
There are such things, too, as codi- 
cils. Besides, Boyle may outlive 
you, or he may change his mind a 
dozen times. He may take to him- 
self a wife, and surround himself 
with any number of olive-branches. 
I will sign my name with pleasure, 


and hope you will make a good ~ 


use of the money when you get it.’ 

Boyle was evidently somewhat 
pained by the bitterness of Bar- 
clay’s tone, and by the undisguised 
ill-feeling he manifested towards 
myself. The Heneages exchanged 
significant glances, but said nothing, 
while I remained silent and stupe- 
fied. The strange memorandum 
was then signed and witnessed, and 
committed to the safe custody of 
Henry Heneage, the solicitor. If 
conversation had flagged during 
dinner, it died away altogether after 
the completion of this unexpected 
interlude. Our host made two or 
three futile attempts to rally him- 
self, but finding that no one second- 
ed him, he told us good-humoured- 
ly that we were the dullest people 
he had ever met with. We neither 
drank nor talked, we neither laugh- 
ed nor made him laugh, and from 
choice, he thought he would as 
soon be in bed. Then we all rose, 
and, shaking him by the hand, 
hoped he would be all right after a 
good night’s rest. As we went out 
into the street, I overheard Boyle 
half whisper to the solicitor, ‘ Ste- 
phen is in London.’ ‘I feared as 
much,’ replied the other, in a low 
but clear voice ; ‘call upon me to- 
morrow as you go to office—or, 
still better, come and breakfast with 
us’—for the brothers lived together. 
I heard no more, but when the 
door had closed, I said to Henry, 
‘TI really could not help it, but I 
overheard what Boyle said to you. 
For Heaven’s sake, persuade him to 
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cancel that will, and make a natural 
provision for his nephew.’ He 
made no reply, beyond pressing 
my hand, and the three went off 
together in one direction, while I 
hurried home with my mind in a 
whirl, and my thoughts in an inex- 
tricable tangle. 


II. 


One bright spot, however, did 
gleam on the horizon. Happy, as 
I ought to have been, I was not 
quite contented with my lot. There 
were times when fancy conjured 
up, on the other side of my hearth, 
a certain bright joyous face, with 
the merriest smile and the whitest 
teeth in the world. That I could 
maintain a wife in reasonable com- 
fort, I never doubted; but how 
about a family? I have always 
objected to dealing with unknown 
quantities, and abhor all algebraic 
symbols from the bottom of my 
heart. Moreover, I professed, in 
those days, to be somewhat ofa - 
Malthusian—at least in my writ- 
ings. Neither was I at all confi- 
dent that the young lady’s parents 
would look benignly upon a suitor 
whose income, all told, seldom at- 
tained to 7oo/ a year, and one- 
third of that precarious. Great 
expectations might make all the 
difference, and Benedick might end 
by being benedict. These specu- 
lations murdered sleep. I tossed 
and tumbled from side to side. I 
threw off the counterpane and 
pulled it up again. I sprang out 
of bed, walked about the room in 
light attire, drank several tumblers 
of water, and at last, in despair, 
determined to dress and go out for 
a long walk in the cool air ofa 
summer morning. 

My little bedroom timepiece had 
just struck five as I completed my 
hasty toilet. There was a sound 
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of hurried footsteps on the pave- 
ment, and then, almost immedi- 
ately, came a fierce scratching at 
my street-door, accompanied by a 
most pitiful whining. A sudden 
chill struck at my heart. Undoing 
the fastenings with a degree of 
nervousness of which, even at the 
moment, I feit half ashamed, I 
opened the door, and little Fido 
rushed in and crouched at my feet 
in abject supplication. He then 
set up a dismal howl, which went 
through me like a sharp sword, and, 
suddenly ceasing, caught my trou- 
sers in his teeth, and began to drag 
me towards the door. Snatching 
down a hat from the hall-stand, I 
at once yielded, and, with rapid 
strides, tried in vain to keep up 
with the dog, who would every 
now and then turn back and pull 
at me, and then gallop on again. 
At the corner of the street I met a 
policeman whom I knew by sight, 
and with whom I occasionally 
exchanged a few words. Though 
somewhat afraid that he would 
laugh at my fears, I stopped to tell 
him how anxious Fido seemed that 
I should go to his master’s house. 
While I was speaking, the little 
dog came running back to us, and 
tugged now at one, now at the 
other. ‘Blest if there ain’t some- 
thing up there the constable ex- 
claimed—a little to my satisfaction, 
I confess—and went off with me 
at ‘a round pace towards Cheshire- 
villas. On the way we had to 
pass a house, hideous by night by 
reason ofa red light over the door, 
and, almost instinctively, I pulled 
at the night-bell. The policeman, 
instead of grinning, nodded ap- 
proval, and continued to follow 
the dog. To my intense relief an 
upper window was instantly thrown 
open, and the surgeon made his 
appearance, dressed for the day. 
‘For Heaven’s sake,’ I cried, 
‘come on as quickly as you can to 
Mr. Boyle’s house, No. 9 Cheshire- 


villas! He is either very ill, or 
something dreadful has happened.’ 

‘ Very well,’ he answered sharply. 
‘Iam coming as fast as I can; 
but Mr. Boyle is not the only sick 
person in the neighbourhood.’ 

I felt annoyed and angry, but 
was in no mood to waste time at 
such a moment. Swallowing my 
rising choler, I ran on, and over- 
took the policeman just as Fido 
darted down a side-road which led 
to the back of Boyle’s house. Sur- 
prised, but without hesitation, we 
went after our guide, who made 
several futile attempts to spring on 
to the garden-wall, which was 
higher on the outer than on the 
inner side. Accepting his discom- 
fiture, Fido sidled up to me, as 
though begging me to lift him up. 
Jones, the policeman, being the 
taller of the two, took him out of 
my arms and reached him up to 
the top of the wall, whither he 
himself scrambled with my assist- 
ance, and then, sitting astride, 
helped me to attain the same 
eminence. The puffy little sur- 
geon, who had kept us in view, 
now arrived, panting, on the scene, 
and between us we pulled him up 
also. It was easy enough to drop 
down into the garden; and poor 
Fido was impatiently awaiting us 
at the back-door, which was wide 
open. Again he led the way, I 
next to him, and the policeman 
almost close to my side. On reach- 
ing the hall I made a dash at the 
bedroom-stairs, but Fido whined, 
and threw himself against the door 
of Boyle’s library and usual sitting- 
room when alone. There we found 
him, lying on his face, his skull 
horribly shattered. The deadly 
weapon had been flung down care- 
lessly after it had done its accursed 
work, and was lying across his 
legs. It was a heavy war-club 
from one of the South Sea Islands, 
taken from a rack over the mantel- 
piece charged with the arms of 
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savage peoples. He was quite 
dead, and must have been so for 
several hours. His watch was 
missing, and the sécréaire was 
open, the papers within having 
been much tumbled about. 

‘Can you give me any clue, sir?” 
asked the policeman. 

‘None whatever,’ I replied ; but 
as I spoke, my thoughts flew off 
to Stephen Jervis. ‘We must send 
at once for the Heneages,’ I con- 
tinued. ‘ But how is it that none 
of the servants are moving? They 
must have heard our steps.’ 

‘Likely enough,’ answered Jones ; 
‘and we shall find them under their 
beds.’ 

I went to the door to call to 
them, but Walters, the surgeon, in- 
tercepted me, and said, with a de- 
termined manner, 

‘No; you don’t leave this room. 
Policeman, take this man into cus- 
tody! I charge him with the mur- 
der of the deceased gentleman.’ 

For a moment I stood rooted 
to the spot. Then it struck me 
that the little man, of whom I knew 
nothing whatever, had been mak- 
ing a night of it, as the saying is, 
and was talking at random. 

‘Stand aside!’ I cried somewhat 
imperiously. ‘This is no time for 
fooling. We must send off one of 
the servants immediately to the 
police-station and another to poor 
Boyle’s solicitor ; he may be able 
to put us on the right scent.’ 

Instead of giving way to me, the 
little idiot planted his barrel of a 
carcass in the doorway, and again 
called upon Jones to do his duty 
and make me his prisoner. Thus 
adjured a second time, the police- 
man asked him if he had any 
grounds for suspecting me. 

‘Grounds of suspicion!’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘I have proofs—proofs 
that will bring him to the gallows! 
Listen tome. I had been sitting 
up all night with a patient, and 
had just got home and undressed, 
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when a tremendous pull at my bell 
made me throw up the window 
and look out. There, on the pave- 
ment staring up at me, stood this 
fellow, his face swollen with pas- 
sion, and, now I come to think of 
it, dressed somewhat differently 
from what he is at present. He 
struck me as being rather seedy, 
and he wore a sailor's widea- 
wake instead of a hat; but I could 
swear to him among a thousand. 
“Come down directly!” he shout- 
ed, with a husky voice. ‘“ There 
has been foul play at No. 9 Che- 
shire-villas. I am off for a police- 
man,” and with that he was off like 
a shot; but I also observed that 
little dog flying at him furiously, 
though he seemed to take no no- 
tice of the brute, beyond kicking 
at him sideways whilst speaking to 
me. The dog followed him when 
he again started off ata run. Be- 
fore I could get my clothes on, he 
was again pulling at my bell; but 
in the mean time he had changed 
his dress and put onahat. For 
all that I recognised him at a 
glance. Where did you get those . 
things?’ he asked. 

I was quite cool and self-pos- 
sessed, for now I was convinced 
that the murderer was Stephen 
and no other. So I answered, 
with perfect good temper, 

‘I am Mr. Hamilton. I reside 
at 17 Devonshire-road, not very 
far from your house. Fido and I 
are old friends. I was going out 
for a walk, and had barely opened 
the door when he dashed in and 
made me come here. I was fortu- 
nate enough to meet Jones almost 
directly, and told him how anxious 
the dog seemed that I should go 
with him. He at once turned back 
with me, and we knocked you up, 
to be provided against the worst. © 
Would a murderer have acted in 
that way ? 

‘I really don’t know,’ he replied. 
‘This is the first time I have ever 
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had to do with one, and I hope 
it may be the last. You have 
effrontery enough for a dozen ; 
but Tom Walters is not easily im- 
posed upon.’ 

‘ Well, Mr. Walters,’ said I, still 
good - humouredly, ‘I am quite 
willing to constitute myself a pri- 
soner, and shall give Jones no 
trouble whatever; but will you 
call the servants, and especially 
Mrs. Davis, the housekeeper? 
Their rooms are on the second 
floor above this.’ 

I walked across the room to 
Jones, who laid hold of my cuff, 
after the manner of his race; and 
the doctor began to shout up the 
staircase loud enough to awaken 
the dead. But there was no an- 
swer. 

‘This is a rummy go,’ said 
Jones ; and I too felt uneasy and 
sick at heart. 

‘Go up to them, man,’ I cried 
to Walters. ‘ Break in the door 
of their rooms, if they won’t open 
to you.’ 

‘They're afeard of housebreak- 
ers,’ sententiously remarked Jones. 
‘That’s about where it is.’ 

‘Help! Help! screamed the 
little man; and we both rushed 
up-stairs—the policeman forgetting, 
in the excitement of the moment, 
that I was supposed to be in his 
custody. The fact is, he never 
believed that I was guilty, and 
stuck to his belief stoutly. The 
housekeeper’s room was empty, 
and it was evident that the bed 
had not been slept in; but in 
the adjoining chamber an appalling 
scene awaited us. The cook, who 
slept in a little bed close to the 
door, looked—except for the leaden 
hue of death—as though she still 
slept. She had been stabbed to 
the heart, and had died without a 
struggle. The other girl had been 
awakened, but too late to defend 
herself successfully. She had, how- 
ever, made some sort of resistance, 


for there were wounds on her 
hands and arms, and in her throat, 
with marks of fingers, as if she had 
been partially strangled. In her 
case, also, the coup de grace had 
been a blow aimed directly at her 
heart; but, unlike the cook, her 
eyes were starting from their sock- 
ets, and her features were distorted 
with horror. The murderer had 
then washed his hands in one of 
the basins, and wiped them dry 
upon a towel. For a brief space 
we were all three too awe-stricken 
to utter a word. The wretched 
little doctor was the first to re- 
cover his voice. Thrusting his hand 
into my collar, and half throttling 
me, he shouted, 

‘You villain, you shall not es- 
cape me! Were you twice as big 
and strong as you are, I would 
drag you to the gallows, and hang 
you with my own hands!’ 

With a sudden effort, I flung 
him off. 

* You d—d fool,’ I cried, ‘if you 
don’t keep your hands to yourself, 
I'll pitch you over the baluster! 
If you want to be of use, go off to 
the station, and tell the inspector 
to come at once, with a couple of 
his best men. Now, Jones, let us 
search for Mrs. Davis. She is pro- 
bably hiding in her own parlour, 
next to the kitchen.’ 

Idiot as he was, Walters had 
sense enough to see that I was 
right about giving information at 
the police-station, and started off 
at a brisk trot, after being enjoined 
by Jones not to say a word to any- 
body he might meet on the road, 
not even to aconstable. We then 
proceeded to look for the house- 
keeper, after drawing a sheet off 
poor Boyle’s bed, to lay over him. 
I forgot to mention that we had 
placed him on the couch, with faith- 
ful Fido at his feet, who every now 
and again uttered a low subdued 
howl of anguish. Mrs. Davis was 
neither in the kitchen nor in 
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her own sitting-room, but had been 
struck down in the dining-room, 
into which she had apparently fled 
for her life. She had been stabbed 
twice in the back, close to the 
spine, and death may have been 
accelerated by horror. 

Up to this time the excitement 
had enabled me to bear up, the 
necessity for action preventing me 
from realising what had actually 
happened. But now that all was 
known, and yet nothing could be 
done until the inspector arrived, I 
turned sick, and fell fainting into a 
chair. With the instinct of a 
sleuth-hound, Jones darted at the 
sideboard, upon which stood a 
decanter of brandy, half empty, 
and beside it a tumbler that had 
been recently used. He had too 
much good feeling to give me any- 
thing in that glass; but, taking 
another from the dinner - wagon, 
he poured down my throat a dose 
that nearly choked me, but quickly 
restored me to myself. The rest 
he tossed off in two gulps, and 
smacked his lips. 

‘As good stuff as I ever tasted 
in my life,’ he remarked; and 
neither of us said another word 
until a cab stopped at the door. 


‘Thank God! I cried. ‘There 
they are at last !’ 
‘Good! he grunted. ‘That 


sounds honest; but there’s no 
knowing.’ 

While thus speaking, we had 
moved into the hall and opened 
the front-door. ‘There! There 
he is!’ screamed the odious little 
wretch. ‘ That’s the villain ! Seize 
him—hold him fast? The in- 
spector said something to Jones, 
who replied in a low tone. The 
former then turned to me, and told 
me civilly enough that, from what 
Mr. Walters had stated, he must 
take me into custody, but, if I 
made no resistance, he would not 
put the handcuffs on me. I drew 
back in horror. For the first time 
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the sense of my position came upon 
me; but the knowledge of my 
perfect innocence sustained me, 
and with the renewed necessity for 
action I recovered my self-posses- 
sion. I acknowledged the inspec- 
tor’s forbearance with heartfelt 
thanks, and expressed my desire 
to afford him every assistance in 
my power. At the same time, I 
reiterated my wish that a messenger 
should be despatched without fur- 
ther delay to the two Heneages ; 
and the cab was accordingly sent 
for them, the driver being instructed 
to bid them come in all haste, as a 
serious accident had happened to 
the gentleman at No. 9 Cheshire- 
villas. They declared to me after- 
wards that, when they received the 
cabman’s message, they looked at 
one another, but said never a 
word until they arrived at Boyle’s 
villa, and found their worst appre- 
hensions more than confirmed. 

Ofcourse I was driven off to the 
police-station, and locked up ina 
cell by myself. In vain did the 
Heneages assure the surgeon that 
they could answer for me as for 
themselves, that they were certain 
of my innocence, and had reason 
to believe that they could name 
the actual murderer. The inspec- 
tor mused for a moment or two, 
and then said, in a somewhat 
oracular tone, 

‘If this gentleman is innocent, 
as you and Jones seem to think, 
a few hours’ detention won’t do 
him much harm, but it will do us 
much good.’ 

‘How so ?’ I asked. 

* Because it will throw the other 
off his guard. As soon as he learns 
that suspicion does not point to- 
wards himself, he will do something 
foolish.’ 

‘All right,’ I replied. 
me up, then, by all means.’ 


* Lock 
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III. 


Let me not forget poor Fido. 
As I stepped into the cab at 
Boyle’s door, he sprang in after 
me, and, standing on my knees 
with his forepaws on my shoulders, 
he licked my face, moaning be- 
tween times. One of the police- 
men wanted to turn him out; but 
the little fellow bristled up like a 
wild-boar, snarled, and showed his 
teeth. ‘Let him be—let him be,’ 
said Jones. ‘He is a witness for 
the defence.’ I felt grateful to 
him for his thoughtfulness, but 
still more so when he brought a 
cup of water to my cell. I tried 
to slip a sovereign into his hands, 
but he refused to take it ‘ Not 
now, sir. Not now, if you please. 
When you are back again in your 
own house I will drink your health 
with pleasure.’ However, he took 
a half-crown piece to get a cup of 
coffee for myself and a piece of 
boiled liver for Fido, and I was 
not troubled with any small 
change. 

As soon as possible I was driven 
to the police-court, charged, on the 
testimony of Mr. Thomas Walters, 
surgeon, with the murder of my 
dearest friend, John Boyle, of his 
housekeeper, and of his two ser- 
vants. The court was crowded, a 
rumour having somehow gone 
abroad that a gentleman had been 
taken up for murdering a whole 
family near Westbourne - grove. 
Jones gave his evidence in an 
honest straightforward manner, 
which drew from me an expres- 
sion of entire acquiescence when 
the magistrate asked me if I wished 
to put any questions to the wit- 
ness. The inspector, of course, 
had little to say that could throw 
any light upon the perpetration of 
the crime; but his prepossession 
was so clearly in my favour that I 
could not help bowing to him, and 
saying, ‘Thank you.’ Very differ- 


ent was the tendency of the state- 
ment volunteered by the surgeon. 
One would have thought that the 
deceased was his nearest and dear- 
est relative, and that I had done 
him personally a foul wrong. The 
magistrate was more than once 
obliged to desire him to confine 
himself to facts within his own 
knowledge, and to avoid com- 
ments and, above all, abusive epi- 
thets. Neither Henry Heneage 
nor myself could shake his convic- 
tion that I was the individual who, 
dressed somewhat shabbily, and 
with a sailor’s cap on his head, had 
given him the first intimation of 
foul play. And when the police 
produced a sou’-wester that they 
had found hanging on my hat-rail, 
and which, in a weak moment, I 
had purchased at Ramsgate, he 
swore positively to its identity. 
The other clothes had not been 
found, but the search was still go- 
ing on for them. My own servants, 
though quite unwittingly, did me 
some harm by stating, in reply to 
the magistrate’s inquiries, that I 
was not usually an early riser, and 
that they had been surprised, on 
going down-stairs about seven 
o'clock, to find my bedroom-door 
wide open and the street-door un- 
fastened. My case took a still 
worse turn when Mr. Barclay, 
whom the Heneages had sum- 
moned, under the impression that 
he would testify to the intimate 
friendship which existed between 
the deceased and myself, purposely 
overshot the mark by relating the 
incident which occurred after din- 
ner on the previous evening. For 
the moment the remembrance of 
Boyle’s almost paternal kindness 
so thoroughly unnerved me that I 
failed to see the mischievous drift 
of Barclay’s revelation, until I ob- 
served the malicious smile on his 
lip and the evil twinkle in his eye. 
The two Heneages smothered an 
indignant exclamation; but the 
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magistrate scrutinised me keenly, 
and even Jones looked disconcert- 
ed. Instinctively aware, perhaps 
from my emotion, that something 
had gone wrong, little Fido, who 
had been suffered to lie in my 
arms, climbed up against my chest, 
and began licking my face. The 
tears stood in my eyes at this de- 
monstration of attachment and 
fidelity, and involuntarily I pressed 
him close to my breast. That 
simple action saved me from much 
shame; for the magistrate was 
already talking to his clerk about 
my committal. Until Barclay ap- 
peared upon the scene there was 
no conceivable explanation of the 
conduct ascribed to me by Wal- 
ters; but now a motive had been 
shown, and, for obvious reasons, 
the Heneages hesitated as yet to 
disclose their suspicions of Stephen 
Jervis. But in drawing Fido away 
from my face, I had caused him to 
look over my shoulder, when his 
keen bright eyes caught sight of 
a face he knew too well. Sud- 
denly he howled in a tone that 
thrilled through every one, and, 
struggling out of my arms, he 
clambered upon my shoulders and 
leaped down to the floor. Worm- 
ing his way through the crowd, he 
sprang at a man who stood in a 
corner of the court, but had exhi- 
bited an interest in the proceedings 
that caused some annoyance to 
the Aabitués of the place, one of 
whom had already told him that 
he was ‘no gentleman’ to make so 
much fuss about nothing. The in- 
telligent Jones had watched Fido’s 
movements with interest, and no 
sooner saw him fasten his teeth 
upon a dissolute-looking scoundrel 
than he was by his side, and ready 
to support the four-footed detective. 
The fellow was so confounded by 
the unexpectedness of the attack, 
that he cried out, ‘ Down, Fido! 
Down !’ 

‘So you know him? remarked 
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Jones interrogatively. ‘Come for- 
ward, my man, and tell the court 
all about it.’ 

‘ What is the meaning ofall that 
noise? asked the magistrate. 
‘ Officers, clear the court if there is 
any further interruption. Well, 
what now? Who is this?’ as Jones 
half-led, half-dragged Fido’s cap- 
tive to the front. 

‘Seize that man!’ shouted the 
two Heneages, with one breath. 
‘That’s he! That's he! That’s 
the murderer !’ 

‘God bless me !’ murmured Wal- 
ters. ‘I have done a great wrong. 
Sir, sir, I have sworn falsely! That 
is the man who first came to me 
this morning. I could swear to 
him anywhere—to his dress—to his 
cap—to his wicked bloated face.’ 

I was so disgusted with him that, 
on the spur of the moment, I said, 
‘You will swear to anything. Half 
an hour ago you swore it was I who 
came to you, and now you swear 
it is that drunken wretch.’ 

What made me so savage was 
the idea that any man in his senses 
could have mistaken that broken- 
down vagabond, with bloodshot’ 
eyes and chalky face, for myself. 
That there was an extraordinary 
likeness in our features I could not 
even then avoid recognising ; but 
surely there is a vast difference 
between an habitual criminal down 
on his luck and a gentleman so 
eminently respectable in appear- 
ance—although he did write for the 
papers—that he might have passed 
for a churchwarden or a director of 
a City company. The magistrate 
looked hard at me for a moment, 
and slightly smiled as he read my 
thoughts ; but his attention was di- 
verted to Jones, who held up in 
triumph a gold watch he had adroit- 
ly extracted from one of the trou- 
sers-pockets of the new prisoner. 
The watch had been presented to 
Boyle on his last birthday by the 
Heneages and myself, as was at- 
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tested by an inscription engraved 
inside the cover. 

Stephen Jervis—for of course it 
was he—stared at me, as though 
bewildered and stupefied, and then, 
by a rapid movement freeing his 
right arm from the constable who 
held him on that side, he drew a 
long sharp-bladed knife from his 
breast, and drove it into his chest 
with such force that he could not 
draw it out again. The wound, 
however, touched no vital part, and 
a healthy man would soon have 
recovered from it. It nevertheless 
proved fatal in a few days to a man 
whose constitution had been de- 
stroyed by excesses, and who even 
then was subject to frequent and 
terrible attacks of delirium tremens. 
In his lucid moments he seemed 
to find a strange pleasure in dilat- 
ing upon the minutest details of 
that fearful night. He stated that 
on his return to England he had 
written to his uncle for assistance, 
and had received a five-pound note, 
with a prohibition to apply for fur- 
ther aid in that quarter. He deter- 
mined, therefore, to see him per- 
sonally and make one more appeal 
to his old feelings. Unwilling to 
be seen in that neighbourhood, and 
perhaps recognised, he had put off 
his visit until about the time his 
uncle usually retired for the night. 
He met the Heneages and Mr. Bar- 
clay, but slunk past them without 
being noticed, as they were seem- 
ingly engaged in very earnest con- 
versation. Poor Boyle must have 
strolled down to the road after we 
left, for he was standing at the gate 
of the carriage-sweep in front of 
his house, gazing abstractedly into 
space. He started and made for 
the door, when he first became con- 
scious of his nephew’s presence ; 
but stopped, turned round, and 
spoke to him kindly and pityingly. 

‘Uncle, my dear uncle ! sobbed 
the peor wretch. ‘Hear me for 
one minute! Give me one more 
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chance! You will never repent it. 
I swear to you I will do whatever 
you wish me to do.’ 

His uncle hesitated fora moment, 
and then made a sign to him to fol- 
low. Taking him into his library, 
he went to the top of the kitchen- 
stairs, and called to one of the 
servants. 

‘Tell Mrs. Davis,’ he said, ‘ that 
nobody need sit up for me. I shall 
be engaged some time with a gentle- 
man, and wish not to be disturbed.’ 

The damsels must then have 
taken themselves off to bed; but, 
for one reason or another, the 
housekeeper could not have fol- 
lowed their example. Stephen pro- 
tested that when he entered the 
house he had no idea of harming 
any one. He only wanted his 
uncle to advance him a little money, 
and allow him a small sum weekly 
until he could do something for 
himself. At first, he said, his uncle 
was much affected and wept bitter- 
ly. He agreed to give him the 
twenty pounds he asked for, and 
to make him an allowance of three 
pounds a week forsix months. He 
then began to question Stephen as 
to his plans and projects ; but when 
he found that his nephew had 
formed no designs of any kind 
beyond ‘looking about to see if 
anything would turn up,’ he spoke 
harshly, and warned him that he 
would do no more than he had 
promised, adding that he had made 
his will and left his property to 
one who would make a good use 
of it. This imprudent avowal filled 
Stephen with rage and despair. 
When his uncle turned his back to 
go to the sécréfaire, he rose noise- 
lessly from his chair, took down 
the club which was close at hand, 
and with two strides came up with 
his victim, and struck him down at 
his feet. With two more blows he 
despatched him, and then flung 
down the deadly weapon. As he 
did so, the door opened. Whether 
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Mrs. Davis had been tempted by 
curiosity to listen at the keyhole, 
or whether, in passing, she had 
been alarmed by the noise of her 
master’s fall, will never be known ; 
but there she stood, dismayed and 
horrified. Screaming aloud, and 
dropping her candlestick, she ran 
wildly into the dining-room, closely 
followed by Stephen with that for- 
midable knife in his hand. He 
struck at her two terrible blows, 
and she never moved again. He 
then retraced his steps, picked up 
the candlestick, and lighting the 
broken candle at the gas-lamp in 
the library, went back to the dining- 
room, as he said, to ‘finish his job.’ 
He had done his work only too 
well. 

Tormented by thirst, and seeing 
the key in the cellaret, he helped 
himself to half a tumbler of raw 
brandy. His next proceeding was 
to secure his uncle’s watch and 
purse, and to take from the séré- 
taire a pocket-book containing 
half-a-dozen five-pound notes. 
Some time was spent in examining 
his uncle’s papers, in the hope of 
finding the will referred to so un- 
fortunately ; but all at once he 
fancied he heard a noise overhead. 
Stealing softly up-stairs, he came 
to the servants’ bedroom, and, in 
an evil moment, opened the door. 
The dawn was already breaking, 
but the women slept soundly. 
When he came to this part of his 
narrative the unhappy man began 
to rave incoherently, and yet his 
story was all too plain. ‘I could 
not help it! he gasped. ‘The 
Brandy Devil—I had not seen him 
since—well, it don’t matter—since 
a long time ago in Australia—he 
made me do it—he pointed to the 
bed and showed me how to do it. 
Then he woke the other, and I 
would have run away, but he caught 
me and held me, and—and—that 
is all I know about it.’ 

And what was poor Fido doing 
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all this time? At first the faith- 
ful beast was overjoyed at the re- 
turn of the prodigal, his former 
master, who had left him in his 
uncle's kindlier keeping. But as 
the demonstrativeness of the affec- 
tionate animal grew troublesome, 
Boyle opened the door and ordered 
him off to bed. Fido wagged his 
tail and obediently trotted up-stairs 
to his master’s room, and, no doubt, 
had jumped on to the bed and 
curled himself up in his usual place 
at the foot. Anyhow Stephen saw 
nothing more of him until he came 
down from his awful butchery on 
the upper floor. As he passed his 
uncle’s room, Fido ran out after 
him, and joyously scampered down 
to the library. There he stopped 
and stood like a pointer. Crawl- 
ing up to the prostrate body, he 
went all round it, sniffing at it and 
trembling in every limb. Then he 
gave three piercing yells. 

‘I could stand anything but 
that,’ raved the dying wretch. ‘ The 
Brandy Devil stood jeering at me, 
and pointing at—at—that thing— 
and the dog grew bigger and bigger 
—till I thought he would tear me - 
to pieces and eat me. I fled— 
down-stairs—to the back-door—into 
the garden—and over the wall. 
There was the dog, bigger and 
bigger. Iran away from him, but 
he followed till Isaw a red eye—all 
fire—it was the Brandy Devil’s! 
I pulled at a bell for help—a 
round-faced man said something 
from a window—and I said some- 
thing—and the dog flew at me; 
but I ran away, and he left me.’ 

Growing quieter after a while, 
he went on to say that he began 
to feel weak, and thought he: was 
going to die, when he came upon 
a cofice-stand and drank two big 
cups that scalded his throat. The 
men standing about laughed, but 
slunk away when he looked at 
them. After that he got a bed 
somewhere, and slept for three or 
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four hours, and when he awoke it 
was as if he had had a bad dream. 
However, he went down to the 
coffee-room and tried to eat some 
breakfast ; but he could not swal- 
low anything but brandy, which 
was brought in from somewhere 
outside, and the girl who fetched 
it said that a murder had been 
committed in a street not far off, 
and that the murderer was caught 
by a dog and held till a policeman 
came up and took him into cus- 
tody. He was a gentleman, and 
confessed that he had killed every- 
body in the house. 

‘Then I knew,’ said Stephen, 
with a ghastly laugh, ‘that the 
Brandy Devil had saved me, as he 
told me he would when I was 
asleep. So I went to the police- 
court to see what he had done for 
me, and there I saw myself as I 
was—ah, it’s many years ago—and 
I wanted to get away, for I thought 
he’ (pointing to me) ‘would disap- 
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pear and then they would catch 
me ; but I durst not move: the 
dog was there, and I knew, if 
he saw me, he would tear me to 
pieces.’ 

In this way he would ramble 
and rave by the hour together, 
when the fit was upon him, but on 
the fourth day he was at rest. 


What remains to be told? Bar- 
clay has been cut by all our friends. 
Walters sold his practice and went 
elsewhere. Jones is no longer a 
policeman ; neither do I reside 
in Westbournia. ‘The Heneages 
mostly spend Sunday with us—I 
mean with Mary and myself; she 
is their cousin, you must know— 
in our pretty villa by the river-side. 
But I have lost my taste for jour- 
nalism, and taken to grafting rose- 
trees. Fido is the real master of 
the establishment, and is some- 
what ofa tyrant. At all events, 
he has his own way in most things. 








THE PEASANT’S VISIT TO THE CZAR. 








I was but an earth-born peasant, 
All my life a trampled slave, 

Till there came a joyful message 
Of the gift our father gave : 


We were free! the golden sunrise 
On us, bondsmen of the clod, 
Opened in a field of glory, 
We were free! Then prayed we, ‘God, 


Bless our sovereign Alexander 
For the good gift of his hand ; 
Though too late for us, our children 
Shall be freemen of this land !’ 


Twenty years had aged and bowed me 
Since that joy of long ago, 

When I saw the blood-red sunset 
Glare upon the field of snow ; 


When there came a sound of wailing 
To the village of the plain, 

To our holy city Moscow, 
That our lord the Czar was slain. 


Then our eyes that ne’er beheld him 
Wept for sorrow, and we said, 
‘We will travel forth together, 
We will look upon him dead.’ 


To the city of St. Peter, 
All the long and weary way, 

With my mates I journeyed, sleepless, 
All the night and all the day. 


When we neared the great cathedral 
Where they watched him as he lay— 

Priests in sable robes and silver, 
Warrior chiefs in bright array— 


They made way for us, poor peasants, 
And we fell beside his bier ; 

Thrice our foreheads struck the pavement 
Wet with many a bitter tear. 
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Then they swept aside the garlands 
Where his coffin lay beneath ; 
On the bosom of our father 
Did we place our humble wreath, 


On the heart of our deliverer, 
On our martyr! Sore we wept— 
From his face the veil was lifted, 
And we saw him as he slept. 


Long we gazed, in stone-like wonder, 
As cold fear had stopped our breath : 
Thrice we bent the knee in homage, 
And we kissed his hand in death. 


Snows had blanched his beard, his temples 
Wreathed about with snow-white flowers ; 
Cares of Empire pressed upon him 
With a heavier load than ours. 


Traces of the crime that slew him 
Seamed his eyelid and his cheek ; 

But those lips had met destruction 
With a smile so calm, so meek ! 


He was glad to burst the harness 
That had galled him in the strife ; 
For the grave and birth hereafter 
To exchange the worn-out life. 


They who did that cruel murder 
Might have melted at the sight ; 

They may call him an oppressor, 
They may talk of human right. 


In that day when all the accurstd 
Shall depart from God’s right hand, 

’Gainst the faults of power and nature 
One blest deed of his shall stand. 


Yes, I knew the fire had tried him 
By the look on his dead face ; 

Twice he bore the curse of Adam 
Thronéd in the highest place. 


Yes, these eyes have seen our father ; 
Where the holy lamps burn dim, 
I, who ne’er beheld him living, 
Looked upon the last of him! 
EMILIA AYLMER BLAKE. 
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Part the First. 


THE DUKE OF LONGACRE, 


CHAPTER XVI. 
ON THE ROCKS. 


GRADUALLY the group on the ledge 
of land hard by the cottages in- 
creased as the yacht drew nearer. 
A few women joined the men, and 
the talk about the yacht and its 
owner became general. Cheyne 
stood a little apart, within hearing, 
to leeward. The yacht was still 
half a league from the shore, head- 
ing for the bay. 

‘She has got as much as she 
wants now,’ said one of the men. 

‘ Ay, and a trifle more.’ 

‘As fine a sea-boat as ever swam !’ 

* Ay, ay; but this is near as big 
a gale as ever blew.’ 

‘O! There's her keel from the 
bow to the foremast !’ 

‘ And there it is from the rudder 
to the main chains !’ 

‘She'll pick up her moorings in 
a quarter of an hour.’ 

‘And I don’t think any one 
aboard will be sorry when she’s in 
smooth water.’ 

‘Especially the Duke. For my 
part, I don’t like even looking on, 
and I'd like it still less, only 1 
know she’s fit for it, and only plays 
with it. Fancy how an old collier 
would behave in a gale like that. 
It’s very well the sea is no worse, 
or it might poop her.’ 

‘Poop her with that way on! 
You are a fresh-water sailor, you 
are!’ 


‘But suppose she made a stern 
bound ?” 

‘Or flew over the moon ?” 

‘But if she carried away her 
mainsail she’d pay off, and then 
she might be pooped.’ 

‘If the sky fell, we'd catch larks. 
Get along with you, for a mud- 
pilot ? 

‘I daresay they’re all on deck.’ 

‘Every soul of them. Why, who 
could stay below in a gale like 
that? Everything in her is jump- 
ing about like dice in a dice-box.’ 

‘ They haven’t a plate or a cup 
or a saucer left whole, I'll war- 
rant.’ 

* What odds about the cups and 
saucers, so long as the Duke—God 
bless him !—is safe.’ 

‘And the men.’ 

‘And the men too—and the 
men too!’ 

By this time the Seabird was 
within a few cables’ length of the 
southern or cliff side of the open- 
ing to Silver Bay. She was now 
keeping a little more to windward 
than she absolutely wanted, and, 
according to a landsman’s eye, it 
might seem Captain Drew meant 
to run his ship ashore about the 
middle of the reef. But when you 
have your vessel well in hand, and 
know all about her being a little to 
windward of where you want to 
fetch is like having a fine unen- 
cumbered estate and a large bal- 
ance at your banker's, after paying 
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the last penny you can be called 
upon for. 

‘Time for him to port now,’ 
said one of the men on shore. 

‘ Nice of a mud-pilot like you to 
teach Captain Drew how to bring 
the Seabird into Silver Bay ! Why, 
if you were an admiral you'd teach 
the ships how to graze on the side 
of mountains, and the marines how 
to furl a t’gallant sail, you would !’ 

‘Port! cried Captain Drew. 
He was standing by the weather 
bulwark, abreast of the companion. 
‘ Hard a port !’ he added. 

‘Port !’ cried Pritchard, who was 
again at the wheel, as being the 
best helmsman aboard. The wheel 
flew round. ‘Hard a port it is? 
called out Pritchard mechanically. 
The wheel had gone round, and it 
ought to have ported the helm; 
but he knew very well it had not. 
It had spun around as though no- 
thing had been attached to it. 
When the first few spokes had 
been put down, the wheel had sud- 
denly run away in the direction he 
had been forcing it. He looked 
instantly behind him, sprang for- 
ward to where the captain stood, 
and whispered in a choked hoarse 
voice : 

‘She won’t answer, sir. 
cap-iron’s gone ! 

‘ All hands aft! Cut away main- 
sail ’ sang out the captain. 

Two men sprang into the main 
rigging, and went up upon the lee 
side hand-over-hand. Two men 
sprang on the peak of the gaff, 
and scrambled up. Three men 
got out on the boom, and in less 
than three minutes the mainsail 
had been cut adrift, and was rolled 
far away down to leeward. 

‘Your grace,’ said the captain, 
‘the rudder-head iron is gone, and 
I have ordered them to cut away 
the mainsail.’ 

‘Good God! exclaimed the 
Duke, who had heard the order, 
and guessed that something had 
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gone terribly wrong with the rud- 
der-head. ‘Then we are all lost !’ 

‘She may pay off enough to 
fetch in,’ said the captain. 

‘ She will not,’ said the Duke. 

‘She will not,’ thought the cap- 
tain ; but he held his peace. 

By this time the men on shore 
had become aware something was 
wrong. They had seen the men 
spring aft, and cut away the main- 
sail. They had seen the man at 
the wheel leave it, and they had 
not seen him or any other man re- 
turn to his place. From the fact 
of cutting away the mainsail, and 
leaving the wheel untended, they 
came to the conclusion some acci- 
dent had befallen the steering gear. 
For a while there was nothing but 
startled looks and violent excla- 
mations, which to Cheyne con- 
veyed no clear idea beyond the 
fact that some kind of danger as- 
sailed the schooner. 

The first word of definite import 
which Cheyne caught was spoken 
by a powerful-looking man of forty. 
He said, 

‘ She'll never pay off fast enough. 
She’ll be on the rocks in five 
minutes.’ 

This announcement was received 
by a low moan, which told too 
plainly that there was no gainsay- 
ing the words of the speaker. 

Upon hearing these words, 
Cheyne moved up more closely to 
the group. 

‘Where will she come ashore ?” 
he asked. 

‘On the reef, man,’ answered 
a fisherman hotly; for no man 
who knows of such things likes to 
talk at such times. 

Cheyne moved back to his old 
position, and fixed his eyes upon 
the doomed schooner. 

The men and women assembled 
on the ledge of ground, on the 
northern side of Silver Bay, knew 
too well there was no lifeboat or 
rocket apparatus within fifteen 
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miles, yet still there was no good 
in giving way to despair. The 
yacht was unmistakably going 
ashore in a few minutes on those 
rocks. There was little or no hope 
she could hold together there for 
anything like the time it would 
take to send word from Silverview 
to Bankleigh by horse, and from 
Bankleigh to the lifeboat station 
by telegraph, and then have the 
boat or apparatus round. Yet no 
chance, however slight, ought to 
be neglected ; and accordingly, be- 
fore another minute had elapsed, 
the swiftest man of the group was 
on his way at the top of his speed 
to the Castle, to give the alarm, 
and order the immediate despatch 
of the fleetest horse in the Duke’s 
stables to Bankleigh. 

Once more Cheyne drew near 
the group of men and women, and 
listened. 

‘What can be done when she 
strikes ?? asked one of the women 
of one of the men. 

‘ Nothing that we know of.’ 

‘Couldn’t a boat go off to her?’ 
asked the woman. 

‘No boat ever built could live 
in those breakers, except a life- 
boat.’ 

‘Could not a line be got to 
her ?” 

‘How are you to get a line to 
her? We have no rocket or can- 
non here. ‘There is no chance for 
them but to swim.’ 

‘Swim ? cried the woman, in ter- 
ror. ‘* How could any one swim in 
that sea, and where would any one 
swim to ?” 

‘Hush! said the man impres- 
sively, and for a minute all were 
mute. 

The schooner plunged onward 
through the foam, for she was al- 
ready in the white outwash from 
the shore and threw it madly from 
her bows. She was now showing 
nothing to the wind but a storm- 
jib ; and although she was paying 
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off, she was paying off too slowly 
to give any grounds for hope. She 
had her anchors still, no doubt ; 
but to let go her anchors under 
her nose in such a sea and with 
such a way on would be the wildest 
act of madness. They would drag 
her nose under or tear the bons 
out of her, capsize her the moment 
she broached to and came athwar 
the sea. Better the rocks than the 
anchors. 

And those rocks looked terrible : 
huge spikes and feline teeth, over 
which mounted and broke the irre- 
gular billows, white with the sullen 
back-wash of former waves. When 
the wallowing billows flung them- 
selves mercilessly upon the rocks, 
the white spray toiled slowly up- 
ward, like hopeless signals of dis- 
tress. 

The ill-fated yacht was now with- 
in a cable’s length of destruction. 
There was nothing to be done but 
hold on, await the end, and take 
advantage of everything in favour 
of one’s life. 

The men were all clinging to the 
fore-rigging at the weather side. 
The two mates, the captain, the 
Marquis, and the Duke clung to 
the after-rigging on the same side. 
Absolutely nothing could be done. 
If there had been a little more time, 
they might have tried the effect of 
a little more head-sail on her. 

At length one huge wave seized 
her, flung her aloft, and threw her, 
as a giant might cast a mighty 
javelin, upon the rocks. There was a 
tremendous shock, a mighty crunch- 
ing sound, an explosion like a can- 
non when the deck burst up ‘in 
the waist, the scream of torn metal, 
the groan of yielding planks and 
timbers, the loud plunging swash 
of the water—all in a conflict of 
broken torrents hidden under a 
pall of blinding spray that rose over 
the wreck like smoke over the vic- 
tim of a sacrifice. 

‘Her back is broken,’ said one 
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of the men on shore standing close 
to where Cheyne was. 

When those on shore could see 
more clearly, they agreed that the 
vessel was of course a total wreck, 
but that the hopes of saving those 
on board were much better than 
~~ had had any reason to hope 
or. 

She had, it was true, broken her 
back ; and as she had struck the 
rock about amidships, and her fore 
part was firmly wedged in between 
two rocks, and her after part hung 
over the ledge of rocks on which 
she lay, it was most likely the after 
half would very soon fall off. But 
it might be fairly counted that the 
fore part would last some time. 
The foremast still stood, but the 
jib had been blown away. No 
fisherman on the shore thought for 
a moment the fore part of the Sea- 
bird could possibly hold out until 
the arrival of the lifeboat; but five 
minutes ago the chances were the 
schooner would be in staves in ten 
minutes. Now half of her might 
be reckoned on to last an hour or 
two, and in an hour or two—well, 
there was less certainty of all of 
them being drowned than if she 
went to pieces in five minutes. 

The two mates, the captain, the 
Marquis, and the Duke had all 
gone forward and secured them- 
selves to the weather fore-rigging. 

Before many minutes had elapsed, 
the yacht broke in two, the after 
part settling down in deep water. 





CHAPTER XVII. 


VOLUNTEER I. 


In some respects the position in 
which lay all now above water of 
the Seabird was favourable to those 
on board. When she struck she 
had had a heavy list to port. As 
she had struck, so she settled down 
with a strong list to port. Thus 
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her high shoulder was against the 
weather, and every sea did not 
sweep her deck. It so happened 
that the weather side of the fore 
rigging was in the lee of one of 
the rocks between which she was 
jambed. Thus the heavy broadside 
wash of the water did not reach 
the men, but only the thick spray 
of waves which broke on the sea- 
face of that rock, and the spray of 
the waves that struck her aft. 

There was no chance whatever 
of landing on these rocks. They 
were almost perpendicular, tapering 
so as to yield no hold for the foot 
or hand, and at their bases was 
deep water surging tumultuously 
up and down. Once in water on 
the outer face of that reef, nothing 
could save a man in such a gale 
and sea. His arms, his ribs, his 
head, would be smashed against 
those pitiless fangs of gray smooth 
stone. These teeth-like rocks rested 
on an irregular bed of flatter rocks ; 
but this bed was visible only at 
low water, and the tide would now 
be at its greatest height in an hour, 
or, taking the wind into considera- 
tion, an hour and three quarters. 

Three of the crew were natives 
of the little hamlet, and their 
wives were spectators of their 
husbands’ danger. 

* For God’s sake, men, can’t you 
do anything ?” 

‘Anything! repeated a man 
sadly, pointing his arm to the sheer 
inner wall of the reef. ‘ What 
could mortal man do there ?” 

The inner side of the reef dif- 
fered from the outer one in being 
much more regular and straight. 
It was a wall of low spires, with 
here and there an opening down 
to the water, through which the 
foam-mantled sea shot shafts of 
hissing water. No human hand or 
foot could rest upon any part of 
that inner wall now in view. No- 
thing grew or lived on the shore- 
ward side of that reef; not weed 
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or barnacle or mussel. There was 
nothing to rest on, nothing to cling 
to, nothing but the cold clean side 
of the pitiless gray stone. 

‘Can nothing be done? Can 
nothing be done?’ asked the wo- 
man, wringing her hands help- 
lessly. ‘Are my babies to be made 
orphans, while you all stand idle 
there? If you can’t do anything to 
save the men, you might in all de- 
cency turn your backs, and not let 
them see you with your hands in 
your pockets in front of their own 
doors, while they are drowning 
under your very eyes!’ 

The men drew aside from where 
the women stood, and held a brief 
council. 

Meanwhile Cheyne hardly moved. 
He was sheltered from the full 
violence of the wind, but now and 
then a gust burst in upon him, 
striking him full in front. He 
could see all the figures on the 
deck, and he had heard the people 
say that the undersized man, with 
the fur-cap tied over his ears, was 
the great Duke, and the tall lank 
man behind him was the Marquis 
of Southwold. His thoughts ran : 

What an extraordinary thing 
fate was! Here was he, as it were 
by a mere accident, awaiting the 
arrival of that yacht which for years 
had sought and found safety in 
this harbour, and, by an extraordi- 
nary coincidence, that yacht would 
never enter this harbour again. 

For the first time in all his life, 
he had formed the design of com- 
mitting fatal violence upon a fellow 
human being, and here was that 
human being withheld from the 
sphere of his vengeance by an ap- 
palling disaster. Was this man to 


be snatched from his clutches now 
that he was in sight? Was there 
no means of rescuing this crew? 
There was a double source of regret 
in seeing those men helpless on 
the vessel, and these men helpless 
It was a pity to see the 


here. 
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good and useful lives of the sailors 
in danger; and it was a pity that, 
after all, this man was about to 
escape his natural and most just 
vengeance. 

After a somewhat lengthened 
council, the knot of fishermen 
broke up. It was plain they had 
come to the decision of making 
some effort on behalf of the un- 
fortunate men in peril. Two men 
went immediately towards the cot- 
tages ; each one entered his own. 
The man who came out first car- 
ried a long coil of light line, and 
when the other man, whose name 
was Bence, appeared, he had no- 
thing on but his under-clothing. 

‘Bravo, Bence !’ cried the men, 
with a cheer. 

They made the line fast round 
his waist, and in another moment 
he had plunged into the sea. 

The dangers and difficulties he 
faced were enormous. Although, 
to the mind of a sailor, the water 
inside the reef was smooth water 
to a landsman it seemed tempested. 
No open boat could possibly swim 
in it, for the cross-swells and huge 
choppings formed by the rush of 
water through the long narrow slits 
between the rocks would swamp 
any ordinary small boat, such as 
those at the command of the fisher- 
man. Besides, the fierce wind 
bursting through the clefts would 
almost blow a small boat out of 
the water. The anchorage for the 
yacht and the fishing-boats was not 
close in under the reef, but some 
way inland in the bay, where, in 
case of storms, the sea became 
regular once more, and any decked 
vessel might roll lazily too and fro 
in security through the strongest 
north-east wind ‘that ever blew. 

The swimmer had to contend 
with a great number of discourag- 
ing circumstances. The only thing 
in his favour was that the water 
was not very cold. It was his in- 
terest to keep as close as possible 
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to the rocks, for ultimately he had 
to try and force his way through 
one of the openings between them. 
How this was to be done, no man 
there could tell. A man could 
only try and fail, and be pulled 
ashore, dead or alive, if he failed. 

_ The first of these narrow open- 
ings he met he passed without any 
disagreeable experience. But just 
as he got under the second one 
the creamy foam-mantled water 
dashed through it, and, striking 
him, turned him round and round 
in the water, and drove him a long 
way out of his course. 

He recovered himself quickly, 
and was soon swimming obliquely 
for the reef again. 

_ He had not got more than five 

times his own length when he en- 
countered the spent torrent from 
another opening. This did not 
turn him over, but it drove him 
still further away from the reef. 

Another difficulty now was 
added. Every time a wave burst 
through one of those openings, the 
torrent from it caught the line and 
drew Bence away from his right 
course. He felt this tug him, 
pluck him from the straight course, 
and, although he was not discour- 
aged, he knew the disappointment of 
men not full of resources when, in 
moments of anxious endeavour, 
they meet obstacles they are not 
prepared for. 

However, he set his heart man- 
fully to the work, and still kept on 
obliquely for the reef. But he 
gained no ground. He rather lost. 
Six of these openings had to be 
passed, and three out of the six 
had delivered the spent force of 
their torrents against him. 

As he got further and further 
from the shore, he had a longer 
line to drag through the water, 
and a greater quantity of the line 
became exposed to the disturbing 
influence of the six currents. So 
that, when he came opposite the 
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seventh opening, the one through 
which he should pass with the 
rope, he was many hundred yards 
to leeward, and a good deal 
spent. The original line had been 
run out long ago, and other lines 
had been bent on. But now, 
when he turned about to swim 
straight for the goal, or rather for 
the rock at the northern side of 
the opening he desired to gain, for 
it was essential he should keep in 
the slack water, he had an enorm- 
ous weight of line to drag through 
the water and against those six 
adverse currents, 

But Bence had a big heart and a 
good cause, and he knew his mates 
on shore were watching him with 
pride as he tried to fight the wind 
and tide in the interest of humanity. 
Bence was a hero, not a fool ; and 
although he had, from motives of 
pure humanity, volunteered to try 
and carry the line to what remained 
visible of the Seabird, he did not 
hide from himself that one of the 
richest men in England was on 
board that wreck, and that if he 
were the means of saving that man’s 
life he might look on his fortune as 
made. 

He swam with all his might, but 
made little or no progress. Now 
and then he looked over his shoul- 
der at some mark on the shore, to 
find he was not making more than 
athird of what he had counted upon. 
Into every stroke he put all his 
skill and all his vigour. He began 
to wonder whether his strength 
would last until he reached the ~ 
reef. Even if he had strength 
enough to reach the reef and then 
found himself with no reserve he 
could do nothing, for the work to 
be done on the reef itself was al- 
most as arduous as that to be done 
in the water. The perilous passage 
through the rock had to be forced 
before those on board could throw 
him a rope. 

With the dogged determination 
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to fight out to the last, he swam on. 
He had arranged before leaving 
that when he threw up his right 
hand those on shore were to haul 
in ; when he did that he had been 
vanquished. 

At length, after a desperate strug- 
gle, he reached the reef, and paused 
here a moment to rest, treading the 
water in the shelter of a rock where 
there was a slight backwater. But 
the backwater acting on his body 
was not enough to overcome the 
strain of the water on the line, and 
he found himself losing ground 
slowly. This ground had been too 
dearly won to be lightly lost now. 
The moment had arrived for the 
supreme effort. He must force that 
passage at once, or give up all hope 
of success. 

Having pulled in some of the 
slack of the rope by a few vigorous 
strokes, and waited until the water 
of a wave swept past him, he fronted 
the opening. 

The opening was little more 
than wide enough to admit a man. 
He was nearly spent, and owing to 
the narrowness of the passage, he 
was obliged to change the ordinary 
arm-stroke for ‘dog-fashion,’ and this 
caused him a loss. But then when 
he could touch the rocks, and al- 
though they were as smooth as 
polished marble, he was able to get 
a purchase on them, and force him- 
self forward more successfully than 
if he had been swimming in the 
ordinary way in ordinary water. 

But when he looked up the 
cleft through which he had to make 
his way, his spirit failed him. It 
was at least fifty feet long, and 
straight as a gun-barrel. At the 


exterior mouth it was wider than 
at the interior. Hence, as the water 
rushed through, it would gain in 
force and height. Who could with- 
stand such a rush of water? Who, 
so spent as he, could hope to stem 
the fierce fury of that on-rush of 


water ? 
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These thoughts passed almost 
instantaneously through his mind. 
He had made only four strokes 
after entering the cleft when he 
heard the next wave burst upon 
the beach, and saw the hoary head 
of the bore rushing down upon 
him. 

He prepared to dive. But the 
fierce waters struck his head and 
shoulders before he was under 
water, and threw him upright in 
the water, turned him over on his 
back, and shot him head foremost 
from the cleft into the open water 
beyond. Then the torrent turned 
him over and over until he was 
half stunned, and when, at last, he 
came to the surface, he had only 
enough strength and consciousness 
to hold up his arm, the signal of 
recall. 

The men on shore pulled the 
line with a will; and in a short 
time Bence, the best swimmer of 
the village, was drawn ashore, de- 
feated, insensible. 

‘Send for a doctor at once,’ said 
Cheyne, in a quiet tone. 

The people, to whom by this 
time had been added many ser- ~ 
vants from the Castle, stared at the 
stranger in unpleasant surprise. 
Who was he that should give orders 
to them when their own lord and 
master, their husbands, and their 
brothers, were in danger ? 

Cheyne spoke with the easy con- 
fidence of one who knew he would 
be obeyed. 

‘Groom,’ he continued, ‘ take a 
dog-cart, and don’t spare the horse. 
Bring back a doctor with you. 
Mind, not the best, but the near- 
est! We shall have other cases 
presently.’ And he pointed: to- 
wards the yacht. 

‘Not a soul will come asliore 
alive out of her,’ said one of the 
fishermen. 

‘ How long will it take you to 
go and come?’ asked Cheyne of 
the groom. 
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_ ‘An hour,’ said the groom. 

‘Don’t be any longer. By that 
time there will be work for him.’ 

The groom hesitated a moment. 

Cheyne nodded a dismissal to 
him, turned his back upon him, 
threw down his hat, and began un- 
dressing. 

The men drew closer, until they 
made a ring round him. 

He spoke in his former tone of 
easy confidence. 

‘Let the men take that anchor 
there up to the knoll, dig a hole 
for the fluke, and back it up with 
a grapnel—two claws buried.’ 

‘Why, sir,’ said one of the men 
doubtingly, ‘ what are you going to 
do ?’ 

‘When the whip comes ashore, 
make it fast to the ring of that 
anchor, and make the hawser, when 
it comes ashore, fast to the same 
ring. I can see nothing else that 
will do. We'll manage the rest 
aboard. When all is fast, you will 
haul the men ashore one by one 
in a coal-basket. Now then, look 
alive! Make that line fast round 
my waist.’ 

* But it would be murder to let 
you go when Bence has failed.’ 

‘By —, if any man tries to let 
me in this, there will be murder! 
Do you hear?’ he roared, at the 
top of his voice, as he drew himself 
up like a lion at bay, and shook 
himself ominously. It was a start- 
ling oath, a startling transition of 
tone and manner from the tone 
and manner of a moment before. 

‘Give me the line,’ he cried, 
‘ you palsied idiots! Give me the 
line and halfa pound of sheet-lead !’ 

The man who held the line 
handed it to him mechanically. 

One of the women whose hus- 
bands were in the yacht ran to her 
cottage and returned, in a few 
seconds, with a long narrow strip 
of sheet-lead, such as fishermen 
use for making net-sinkers. 

‘ How far below the present level 
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of the water is there rock in those 
open places?’ Cheyne asked, as 
he made the line fast around his 
waist. 

* Two fathom,’ answered one of 
the men. 

The men were by this time fairly 
taken aback and submissive. 

Cheyne measured off three fa- 
thoms on the line from the place 
where the line was made fast to 
his waist, and rapidly rolled on the 
line a piece of sheet-lead weighing 
more than half a pound. This he 
tightened on the line by biting it 
hard ; and, having ascertained that 
the lead would not slip easily, he 
walked over to the edge of the 
little quay, and, having told the 
men who tended the line to pay- 
out freely—in fact, never check it 
—he dived into the turbulent sea. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
VOLUNTEER II. 


CuHEYNE had been a careful and 
intelligent spectator of Bence’s 
failure, and he had learnt two of 
the great causes of it. 

In the first place he had seen 
that Bence swam at such a dis- 
tance from the openings as not 
to receive the full force of the 
bore, but at the same time to be 
very much thrown out of his course 
by the spent water. 

In the second place he had 
noticed that at least half Bence’s 
difficulty arose from the rope he 
towed getting into these currents, 
and dragging him still more out of 
his course. 

In both these cases were pre- 
cious time and enormous labour 
thrown away. It occurred to 
Cheyne that both sources of loss 
could be easily avoided. If the 
swimmer kept under the abso- 
lute shelter of the rocks, close to 
them as possible where there was 
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a slight backwater, and waited to 
swim across the open spaces until 
all the force of the wave had been 
spent and the water in front of the 
opening was still, he would avoid 
any loss of way owing to the for- 
mer cause in Bence’s case. 

If, instead of towing a long slack- 
line after him, he could manage so 
as to cause the line to sink almost 
perpendicularly from his waist to a 
depth below the influence of the 
water rushing through these open- 
ings, then the line, if allowed to 
run freely out at the shore end, 
would lie straight behind the swim- 
mer. 

Now that he was in the water 
he struck out for the reef, keeping 
as close to the northern shore as 
possible, in order to avoid any 
direct influence of the currents 
from the reef, and in order to get 
the advantage of the backwater, if 
there should happen to be any. 

When he reached the reef he 
swam in under the rock, and there 
awaited the bore. When the water 
had subsided he made a few vigor- 
ous strokes, and crossed the open 
without losing a foot of ground. 
Adopting the same plan at the next 
open, he passed it with equal suc- 
cess. 

‘He knows how to go about it,’ 
said one of the men on the shore. 

‘And he’s a powerful swimmer.’ 

‘He'll be as fresh as a daisy 
when he gets to number seven.’ 

* Ay, but how is he to get through 
number seven?’ asked Bence, who 
had by this time been restored to 
consciousness, and comforted with 
warm dry clothes and brandy. 

‘Leave it to him. When a man 
makes a good beginning like that, 
it isn’t for any one to doubt him 
until he shows that he’s weak. 
That’s what I say.’ 

‘And what I say,’ retorted Bence, 
‘is, that no one who has not been 
in one of the guts does not know 
what they are.’ 
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‘ Well, we sha’n’t be much longer 
in doubt; he’sat number seven now.’ 

From the time Cheyne left the 
shore, he had not, owing to his 
keeping so close to the rocks, been 
able to see even the topmast of 
the Seabird. 

He paused under the last rock 
for a while—not to rest himself, for 
he felt no fatigue, but to consider 
what he should do. 

He first of all resolved to look 
into the opening. He waited until 
the water had rushed through, 
then swam in front of it, and 
looked in. He was a much bigger 
man than Bence, and the first 
thought which occurred to him 
was, Could he squeeze himself 
through? At a mere glance it 
appeared as if he could not; but 
upon a closer examination and re- 
flection, he came to the conclu- 
sion that the passage was at least 
four feet wide, and almost of a 
uniform width. He waited to see 
the bore coming, and then, with a 
few vigorous strokes, put himself 
once more under the shelter of the 
rock. 

Owing to his enormous chest 
capacity, Cheyne swam very high, 
and in sea-water he could move 
about with almost as much ease 
as on land. In the deep water 
under the rocks the sinker on 
the line, even if it hung perpen- 
dicular under him, would not 
touch the bottom, and conse- 
quently impeded his swimming 
only by its weight in water, which 
was, of course, much less than its 
weight in air. But there were only 
two fathoms of water in the cleft ; 
and if he entered the channel 
towing that loaded line after him, 
the chance was it would get jambed 
somewhere, and he should be 
obliged to turn back, or come 
back somehow, turning being out 
of the question on account of the 
narrowness of the place, in order 
to free the sinker. 
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Remembering the free way in 
which the line had been paid out, 
and the fact that the sinker was now 
almost perpendicular under him, he 
concluded that the whole of the line 
now run out was far below the in- 
fluence of the bores. These were 
not, by the way, real bores, but 
the term fitted them better than 
any other in the language. 

When the next wave had gone 
by, Cheyne seized the edge of the 
passage, and catching the line in 
his feet and left hand, began draw- 
ing it up. At the approach of a 
second wave he was obliged to 
desist, but before a third was upon 
him he had the lead in his left 
hand, and was tearing it off with 
his teeth. 

He had also another object in 
drawing the slack of that line. It 
was more than advisable that he 
should take with him into that 
cleft as much of the rope as would 
reach through; for if he had to 
overcome the friction between the 
line and the corner of the passage, 
his progress would be very much 
slower than if he could pay out as 
he went. Therefore, while treading 
the water in the slack, he made a 
small coil of about fifty feet of 
rope. He could swim with his 
right hand and legs. 

Everything was now ready ; and 
having waited his time, he filled 
his chest, threw back his head, and 
struck out for the opening. 

The place looked forbidding. 
But its narrowness was greatly in 
the swimmer’s favour. If it had 
been five feet wider, no man in 
his senses would have dared to 
enter it at such a time; but be- 
cause of its narrowness there was 
only one point to expect motion 
from, namely, ahead. When the 
bore had swept through, the water 
was calm; there was no room for 
perturbation ; and in so narrow a 
place, where one could touch both 
sides with hands and feet, there 
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was not much chance of being 
dashed against the sides. 

Cheyne had, like Bence, resolved 
to dive under the bore. But he 
did not forget what Bence had for- 
gotten—that beneath the surface 
of the present smooth water the 
bore would rush with as much fury 
as in the body of the bore itself. 
This was not like a wave which 
moves with only the force of its 
undulation, and which has no 
more power than its onward tidal 
force. 

It is not the lateral force of the 
sea that beats the beams out of 
ships, and tears away the most en- 
during walls of man and the ada- 
mantine barriers of Nature. It is 
the shoulder of the wave that gets 
under the ships and the walls and 
the cliffs, and pushes them to de- 
struction. At sea we never find 
the water flying up into the air. 
Of its own accord the water would 
not leave the bed it lies in. It is 
only when it meets with an ob- 
stacle and is broken that it leaves 
its own bed. Then, being broken 
and weak, it is caught by the wind, 
and flung over the rocks and cliffs 
in spray. 

But in the case of the passage 
in which Cheyne now found him- 
self, it was quite different. Into 
this entered a new body of water, 
a perpendicular section of a wave 
which had been torn from the 
general body of water, and as a 
projectile blown through this open- 
ing by the wind. 

Now Bence had not calculated 
on this; he thought that if he got 
under the body or lowest level of 
the bore visible, he would find 
himself in still water. 

Cheyne had also resolved on 
diving, but for a very different 
object. 

Suppose he remained on the 
surface, the force of no mortal man 
could resist that wild rush of water, 
and the upward thrust which would 
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strike him in the place where such 
a blow would be most effective, 
the chest. It would turn him over 
as a wind would a leaf. It would 
in all likelihood lift part of his 
body out of the water, and hurl 
him backward into the open be- 
yond. The rush ofthe water must 
be borne; there was no way of 
avoiding that, but the uplifting 
might be avoided. 

It was plain that when a torrent, 
or when in repose, the cleft held 
just the same quantity of water, 
from the dead level line down. 
Not a gallon more water was be- 
low the low-level water-line when 
the bore dashed through the cleft 
than a second before the incoming 
of the wave. 

Therefore the bore, as it were, 
ran along the low-level water ; and 
although the water beneath would 
be pushed violently forward, the 
horizontal motion would not be 
quite as much as above, and there 
would be no upheaval whatever. 

But Cheyne knew what Bence 
did not know—that no man could, 
by swimming alone, stem the force 
of even that undercurrent. 

‘When I dive,’ he said to him- 
self, ‘and get down there, I shall 
let go a pretty powerful grapnel. 
I shall moor myself on all fours 
with my hands and feet.’ 

He swam up the cleft, paying 
out his little coil of rope as he went, 
until he heard the roller break 
upon the outer rocks. Then, with- 
out waiting another moment, he 
dived. 

When he found the descending 
force of the dive spent, he thrust 
out both arms and legs until they 
reached the sides, then working 
his legs up and his hands down, 
until he could get the full measure 
of his enormous strength to bear 
laterally upon the rocks, he thrust 
forward his head and awaited the 
onset. 

When it came it was not quite 
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as bad as he had anticipated ; but 
it was bad enough. He had no 
difficulty in resisting it ; but another 
man, a man of ordinary strength, 
would have been taxed to the ut- 
most, and in all likelihood driven 
from his hold. 

Cheyne waited until the rush 
had passed, and then rose to the 
surface. He found himself a few 
feet in advance of where he had 
dived. 

He had not got many more feet 
when he heard the thunder of the 
roller on the rocks once more. 
Again he was under water before 
the bore entered the cleft. He 
had resolved to risk nothing, and 
his curiosity to know what his foe 
was like could not induce him to 
wait and see it. 

This time the conditions below 
water were slightly altered. The 
passage was wider, and the hold, 
consequently, less secure; but, to 
compensate for this, the rush of 
water was less swift. 

The fact that the passage 
widened thus gradually was a mat- 
ter of surprise and much anxiety 
to Cheyne. He had a consider- 
able distance to go before he got 
out of the cleft and within sight of 
the yacht, which lay to the south- 
ward a little of where he was. 

If the passage went on widen- 
ing as it approached the mouth, 
then there must be a point, and 
that too not far off, at which it 
would be impossible for him to 
reach from side to side, when, in 
fact, he would have nothing to rely 
upon but his powers as a swimmer. 
A baby would be as potent against 
that bore as he, if he depended on 
his powers as a swimmer merely. 

It was necessary to proceed 
with the utmost caution. Should 
one wave overtake him, unprovided 
with secure holding-ground under 
water, all that he had hitherto 
achieved would be undone, and 
his own life most likely endangered. 
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He must, so to speak, pick his 
steps. That is, thenceforth all his 
progress must be under water. 

When the present bore had run 
its course, he rose for breath. The 
period of his submersion was never 
more than ten to fifteen seconds. 
After a few hasty inspirations he 
dived again, and, feeling carefully 
along, crawled forward hand over 
hand and foot over foot for a few 
seconds, until it was time to expect 
the next wave. Then he set him- 
self to resist it as before. 

The moment the current slack- 
ened, he rose once more, took 
breath, and dived again. 

At last he came to a place be- 
yond which it would have been 
obviously unwise to advance, if he 
were to depend on the means 
hitherto adopted of stemming the 
torrent. 

What was to be done now? 

He was still a geod distance 
from the mouth of the cleft. He 
had heard the men on shore say 
that if once he were at the mouth 
of the cleft he should be all right, 
as he should then be in sight of 
the yacht, from which a rope could 
be thrown to him. 

He now was cut and bleeding in 
a dozen different places. 

Another thing, too, troubled him 
greatly. He had, during the few 
last dives, tried to pull up some of 
the rope he towed after him, and 
he began to feel that the few small 
coils he had left would not be suf- 
ficient to reach the end of the pass- 
age. 

What could one do in such a 
strait ? 

Desperate cases require desper- 
ate remedies. There were two 
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coils of that rope round his body. 
If he unwound these he would be 
able to add considerably to his 
few remaining coils. He could tie 
the end of the line to his left wrist, 
and then he should be no more 
incapacitated than he had been 
with the coils, 

To effect this, under existing cir- 
cumstances, was an enormous 
labour. Wave after wave he dived 
under ; time aftertime he rose again 
to his work. 

At length the line was ready, 
and he had only now to face his 
desperate swim. 

He had by this time begun to 
feel faint. His head was somewhat 
dizzy and confused from long and 
frequently holding his breath. He 
was bleeding now from twenty 
small wounds, of not one of which 
he felt the pain. He was too 
desperate, too battered, too ex- 
hausted, to feel paltry pain. He 
knew he had to swim between wave 
and wave to the end of that pass- 
age, and for the moment he 
thought of nothing else. 

At last the moment came, and 
he thrust himself forward through 
that narrow channel with the su- 
preme mental and physical con- 
centration of a man whose whole 
being is absorbed in the determina- 
tion to succeed. 

At last he reached the opening, 
and found himself in shallow water. 
With a dim hazy sense of triumph 
he staggered to his feet. He was 
conscious of smiling, then he was 
conscious of standing before a 
gray-green barrier of water, and 
then, for a while, he was conscious 
of no more. 


[To he continued. ] 
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POPULAR PHRASES MISUNDERSTOOD AND 
MISAPPLIED. 
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Ir is, I believe, generally admitted, 
by those who have given any 
thought to the subject, that the 
most dangerous kind of falsehood 
—the most likely to deceive—is 
that which contains a modicum of 
truth ; and for this reason the prac- 
tised gossip or slanderer rarely re- 
sorts to pure invention ; because, 
knowing the value of a slight ad- 
mixture of truth, for the purpose of 
plausibility, a trivial fact or circum- 
stance is made the nucleus, around 
which is woven a tissue of lies, or, 
to use another simile, a fabrication 
of falsehood is raised on a slight 
substratum of fact, thus giving an 
appearance of stability to a super- 
structure which has little or no 
foundation to rest upon. Mere 
idle gossip may prove very mis- 
chievous; but it is a far more 
serious matter when the character 
of an individual is affected, in con- 
sequence of words and acts, per- 
fectly innocent in themselves, being 
coloured and distorted by the in- 
genuity of a mind intent upon this 
sort of malevolent amusement. 
However, it is not of intentional 
misrepresentation that I wish to 
write, but rather concerning a kind 
of unconscious perversion, that 
seems prevalent in the public 
mind, with regard to the meaning 
of some common phrases, which 
may truly be said to be ‘in every- 
body’s mouth ;’ and my reason for 
the above introduction is that I 
desire to show how subtle false- 
hood is, and how very fine the line 
between it and truth; consequently 
how easy to accept the false for the 


true, the counterfeit for the genuine 
coin. This is particularly the case 
with reference to one or two fami- 
liar sayings, the fallacy of which I 
hope to prove. 

Perhaps no lines have been more 
widely quoted than the following 
from Hood's poem : 

‘ Evil is wrought by want of thought, 

As well as want of heart,’ 

The frequency of the quotation is 
no doubt due partly to the con- 
stant occurrence of cases to which 
the sentiment seems to apply, and 
partly again to the readiness with 
which shallow minds adopt say- 
ings, the real meaning of which 
few pause to consider; the sound 
is more attractive than the sense ; 
a short pithy sentence that pleases 
the ear is easily remembered, and 
readily applied, when it happens 
to suit the capacities and humours, 
and, I may add, the prejudices, of 
the people ; thus a currency is ob- 
tained for sayings that are regarded 
as proverbs, yet contain no deep 
lesson of wisdom, which was the 
pride of the old philosophers. 
But even in the case of a sound 
moral lesson being intended by an 
author, it is often lost, and the 
original meaning becomes changed 
through frequent quotation by vari- 
ous writers and speakers; thus a 
false sentiment is substituted, which 
is all the more mischievous because 
of the authority with which such 
aphorisms are usually repeated and 
accepted. These remarks are par- 
ticularly applicable to the lines 
quoted from Hood: it is not pro- 
bable that the author of them in- 
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tended to excuse either ‘ want of 
thought’ or ‘want of heart; but 
that is the interpretation put upon 
them by the majority of writers, 
who make use of the quotation to 
finish up a description of some 
‘tragedy,’ or some so-called ‘ acci- 
dent,’ the result of gross careless- 
ness ; and in these days of morbid 
sympathy for offenders against the 
law, an attempt is too frequently 
made to save an individual from 
the rightful penalties of a really 
culpable act by attributing it to 
thoughtlessness: now ‘want of 
thought’ does wot excuse the ‘ evil 
that is wrought’ by a person that 
has arrived at the ‘years of dis- 
cretion’—the inexperience of child- 
hood is quite another thing. Want 
of thought, therefore, is blamable 
because thoughtlessness, although 
a passive state of mind, is yet a 
voluntary condition of oblivious- 
ness to consequences ; and by the 
non-exercise of the controlling 
power of the will and the judgment, 
the individual becomes an active 
agent for mischief. Experience 
ought to bring wisdom, that is to 
Say caution, in connection with the 
present subject ; if it does not have 
that effect, the heart is wrong; for 
where there is right feeling there 
will not be want of thought ; at all 
events, the same mistakes will not 
be repeated when there is a real 
desire to avoid them. 

‘ Honesty is the best policy’ may 
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be mentioned as another saying 
which is often wrongly interpreted. 
Of course, really honest people are 
not likely to put any but the true 
construction upon that phrase, 
which means, ‘Honesty is dest, 
because it is right ;’ but is that the 
incentive which actuates the classes 
whose ideas are rather hazy on the 
subject of ‘mine and thine’? I fear 
not ; for instance, a ragged urchin 
picks up a purse containing money; 
he knows that should he discover 
the owner he will most likely be 
rewarded, and he also knows that, 
in the event of his keeping the 
purse, he would almost certainly 
be detected and punished ; he is 
aware of the penalty, and prefers 
not to run the risk; so that the 
‘best policy,’ according to his 
idea, is not the reward of a good 
conscience, but the prospect of a 
bit of silver as a recompense for 
his self-denial in not keeping what 
does not belongtohim! It would 
be well if parents and teachers 
would inculcate the true meaning 
of this saying, and others of the 
same kind. 

But I had no intention to write 
a lecture on ‘ thoughtlessness’ and 
‘dishonesty ;? my object being to 
show, by means of the examples 
given, that serious mistakes may 
be made by too readily accepting 
popular phrases, under the erro- 
neous impression that ‘ what every- 
body says must be true’! 

M. A. B. 














THE CAREER OF A WIG. 


By HAL LOUTHER. 


-_—p>—__ 


I was born in affluent circum- 
stances, and, from my first recol- 
lection, inhabited a crystal palace, 
otherwise known to the common 
herd as a glass shade. The window 
wherein I first saw the light was 
that of a fashionable perruquier in 
the West-end. The said window 
was crowded with all kinds of per- 
fumery, set out in the most elegant 
and artistic manner. We had wigs, 
scalps, long silken tresses of all 
colours, and in fact every kind of 
article necessary for the restoration 
of faded charms, to say nothing of 
two revolving wax figures trimmed 
and dressed in the grandest style. 

Yet in the midst of this artificial 
world, such was the singular beauty 
—pray pardon the egotism—of my 
appearance, I could always attract 
to the window my special crowd of 
admirers ! 

My webbing was as light as gos- 
samer, while my hair was of a soft 
rich brown streaked with golden 
threads, which glimmered here and 
there in sunny tints. I was always of 
a poetical nature, mind, and must 
express myself accordingly. My 
parting was as clear and white as 
a marble pathway, and was em- 
bowered on each side with a per- 
fect grove of little curls, so neat 
and tiny, and clustering together so 
naturally, that they were regarded 
by the most critical observer as a 
wonderful evidepce of master’s 
skill. 

I was justly proud of my posi- 
tion. I cared not for the gaping 
wonder of plebeian passers-by ; 
my chief delight was, when the sun 
shone on my glass palace, lighting 


up the golden meshes of my 
locks, to feel that I merited the 
compliments showered around my 
transparent shrine from the lips of 


_ my aristocratic admirers. 


There was one gentleman I used 
to notice particularly: he would 
walk past the establishment where- 
in I held my daily levées, and then 
saunter back, stopping, as if by 
accident, in front of the window. 
Having nothing better to do, he 
would of course examine the arti- 
cles; but, no matter what object 
engaged his attention, he always 
finished his observations by look- 
ing fixedly at me; then he would 
turn and hurry away as though he 
wished to avoid some temptation. 

So often did this occur that I 
made it my business to watch him. 
He was a man of that peculiar 
military bearing which can only be 
acquired by ardent Row and Picca- 
dilly practice. Not that I wish to 
infer that he had never been in 
active service, or that he was only 
a toy soldier; some said he had 
never been a soldier at all, but the 
world is full of envious people. 
However, there he was, and no one 
but an enemy, of course, could 
doubt that martial tread. He was 
a very martinet in his attire, his 
boots were polished till they look- 
ed like mirrors, and the heels had 
the appearance of being adorned 
with invisible spurs. His strapped 
trousers were of the regulation cut, 
his coat bore the air of a braided 
frock, his hat was worn as though 
it were surmounted with a plume 
of feathers belonging to a field- 
marshal at least ; in fact his appear- 
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ance altogether gave the idea that 
he must undoubtedly have been 
present at no less than three gene- 
ral inspections. 

One day I saw this hero of May- 
fair pass through our doorway. 
My curls quivered and my parting 
turned a shade paler: was it of me 
he méant to inquire? I felt that my 
fate trembled in the balance : was I 
to be launched upon the world? 
Was I— But why look back to 
those harrowing moments of sus- 
pense? I was dragged from my 
crystal palace and consigned to 
the hands of the military stranger. 

Having secured me, he hurriedly 
entered the cab which had brought 
him, and I was whirled away to his 
home. His dwelling was approach- 
ed by a number of steps in a semi- 
circular form, while the frontage 
generally gave you the idea ofa 
palatial residence. But I was soon 
undeceived ; for on ascending the 
broad stairway I was astonished to 
find doors opening, and heads 
popping in and out, as if the place 
were a human rabbit-warren ; and 
I afterwards learned that the build- 
ing was nothing more or less than 
a lodging-house on a grand scale, 
used by impecunious people who 
wished to appear in the world’s 
eyes as if born to boundless wealth. 

When we reached the topmost 
story of all, we entered a room 
noticeable at once for its faded 
grandeur: every article had an un- 
mistakable second-hand air about 
it. The look-out comprised a full 
view of the backs of other houses, 
and a solitary tree so melancholy 
and depressed that it looked as if 
it had been stolen from some 
churchyard, and so refused to put 
forth bud or leaf in consequence. 
The walls were brightened with 
prints and pictures of famous 
beauties, past and present, which 
proved that my owner was an ar- 
dent admirer of the fair sex, espe- 
cially ladies of stage notoriety. 
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The bedroom—which was a sort of 
enlarged cupboard with a window 
looking into an untenanted mews— 
was furnished on the same principle. 

I soon found out that my new 
master was a wealthy wife-hunter 
of the most determined type. His 
income was derived from a legacy 
left him by an admiring relative, 
which income he managed to ex- 
pend on outside show. 

Well, the morning after I had 
left my first home I awoke and 
found my master already at his 
toilette. The table was laden with 
cosmetics of all kinds, and he was 
busy concealing the ravages of 
Time with an artistic touch which 
at once proclaimed long experience. 
When he had finished, he lifted 
me tenderly from my resting-place 
and fixed me on his bald head. 
Running his fingers through my 
curls, they fell so naturally about 
his temples that even I was lost in 
wonder for a moment as to whether 
I was really a wig or not. The 
effect upon him was magical. He 
looked twenty years younger in 
the instant. 

‘ Dear,’ he muttered as he looked 
at himself, ‘very dear, but worth 
every farthing.’ 

And for a long time he lingered 
before the mirror with a pleased 
smile beaming over his face, till at 
last, placing his plumeless hat 
jantily on his head, and seizing 
his gloves and cane, we left the 
room. As we descended the stairs 
the rabbit-heads were again at 
work. Morning salutations were 
exchanged, and I noticed, with sur- 
prise, the lower we descended the 
stairs, the higher we rose in the 
social scale. On the first landing 
he was addressed as captain; on 
the second he was a colonel ; and 
so quick was the promotion ac- 
corded him, that by the time he 
reached the hall he was made a 


general ! 


Once in the street, I was in 
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hopes he would pass by my old 
home, for, like all beginners in life, 
I had an emotional yearning to- 
wards the place of my nativity ; 
but he studiously avoided it. We 
wandered to the club, found some 
birds of the same feather as our- 
selves, were complimented on our 
improved appearance. We lounged 
about, chatted over the newest 
scandal ; then did the Row, bowed 
and smirked at imaginary acquaint- 
ance, returned to club again, be- 
guiling the way by ogling the girls. 
Dined, and having an order for a 
theatre, we patronised the perform- 
ance, then supped at our club, 
toddied ourselves with the pro- 
verbial ‘night-cap,’ and, seeking 
the skyward portion of our mansion, 
retired to rest. Such, with an 
occasional invite to an ‘at home,’ 
was our daily life. 

It was at one of these parties an 
event occurred that changed the 
current of my career. I have al- 
ready said that my master was on 
the look-out for a rich wife. 
Well, we were introduced to a 
middle-aged lady with the requisite 
banking account. My master at 
once laid siege to her heart, and 
soon found that, through me, his 
attentions were not displeasing— 
‘She adored a fine head of hair,’ 
she said—and so he attacked her 
affections like a redoubtable knight 
of old. 

When matters had sufficiently 
ripened he found an opportunity, 
and, after a burst of loving words, 
he fell upon his knees, propound- 
ing the conundrum, ‘ Will you be 
mine?’ With a spasmodic ‘ Yes ! 
she fell upon his neck, and, in so 
doing, her hand caught me, and in 
an instant his bald head was bared 
to her astonished gaze. 

That night he left the house a 
rejected suitor, with despair in his 
heart and his wig all awry. 

Onward we went through the 
darkness to our home, sad and 
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sullen. Just as we had reached 
a lonely part of the way, my mas- 
ter was suddenly knocked to the 
ground. I was seized by a rough 
hand, as a voice uttered a startled 
imprecation ; then the hand, after 
a momentary clutch, thrust me into 
a most capacious pocket, where I 
swooned away in a state of utter 
collapse. How long I remained 
in that condition I know not, but 
when I recovered my senses I 
found I was not alone in my pri- 
son ; there was something moving 
beside me, and I shivered with 
dread to find it was a young dog. 

Into what hands had I fallen? 

I was not long in doubt, for, on 
being released, I saw that I was in 
a dingy garret, the atmosphere of 
which was redolent of gin and to- 
bacco-fumes. My captors were 
two of the most brutal-visaged ruf- 
fians it had ever been my lot to 
see. From their conversation I 
soon learned that they were pro- 
fessed garrotters, combining the 
light and elegant occupation of 
dog-fanciers. 

‘ By thunder!’ said one of them, 
‘it give me a lift when I seized 
the swell’s hair and found it was a 
jasey. Then he continued, in a 
rasping kind of chuckle, as he 
threw me on a rickety table with a 
bandaged leg, ‘ but his ticker is all 
right, though his puss is light.’ 

My dreams that night were not 
pleasant. 

When the occupants awoke in 
the morning, I was picked up and 
examined with curiosity. 

‘It don’t look a bad un,’ said 
one of the ruffians. 

‘I wonder if it would fetch any- ° 
thing?’ mused the other, looking 
at me critically. 

‘ Take it round to barber Jack’s,’ 
ordered the first speaker—‘ he 
knows you—and try him, though 
I’m afraid it is too swell for his 
window.’ 

I was again stuffed in a greasy 
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pocket, and, without another word, 
carried away. 

I saw no more till I was pro- 
duced in the barber’s shop, where, 
after a great deal of haggling, I was 
left. How I shudder as I think 
of that horrid shop-window, where 
I was placed on a featureless block, 
surrounded by frowsy wigs and dis- 
hevelled fronts! What a change 
from my Mayfair home—to be 
mixed up with cobwebs and curls, 
unsaleable razors, squares of petri- 
fied soap, paper collars, and tar- 
nished shirt-studs. The sear was 
in my heart, and no amount of ad- 
miration could compensate for my 
degradation. 

I was in one of my deepest fits 
of despondency, on a certain day, 
when I suddenly became conscious 
that a gentleman was regarding me 
with a fixed expression of wonder. 
My limp manner and languid bear- 
ing changed in an instant. There 
could be no mistake in that admir- 
ing look—hope kindled in my 
heart as I watched that face anxi- 
ously—it was a strange face too, 
clean shaven, severe, and strongly 
marked, with the muscles under the 
eyes standing out in bold relief 
over the white cheeks. His glance 
was proud and defiant, his lips had 
a chronic curl of scorn about them, 
and, as he stood there, with his 
right hand poised in the breast of 
his buttoned frock-coat, he looked 
like a monarch vainly striving to 
disguise the imperious majesty of 
his nature. 

He entered the shop, and I was 
taken from my odious pedestal. I 
was to accompany the stranger, no 
matter whither. My heart throb- 
bed with joy to leave that hated 
realm of soapsuds, rough conversa- 
tion, the snip of scissors, and the 
rasping of coarse razors. 

That night I made my first ap- 
pearance behind the scenes of a 
theatre, and a strange atmosphere 
I found it. My new possessor was 
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an actor—a tragedian whom, for- 
tunately for me, chance had brought 
into that locality. My first ap- 
pearance was as Virginius, and a 
most successful one it was. What 
a throb of pride went through 
every curl, as I sat enthroned on 
my master’s heroic brow, listening 
to peal upon peal of applause ! 

From that night I became a de- 
claimer of blank verse, varied oc- 
casionally with a touch of high- 
flown prose. I was happy in my 
artificial world. I always played 
good parts ; so from night to night 
I went on my way, now rescuing 
from wrong, now being wronged 
myself, and invariably winning my 
reward in the tears which lovers of 
tragedy always indulge in shedding, 
and the sight of which affords the 
actor the greatest joy. 

One fatal night an event hap- 
pened which cast a shadow over 
my life. My master was playing 
one of his favourite parts to an un- 
usually large house, and using an 
extra amount ofenergy. His efforts 
were received with deafening plau- 
dits. Not content, he thirsted for 
more, and so received his death- 
blow ; for in denouncing the pro- 
verbial ‘double-dyed traitor’ he 
burst a blood-vessel, and was car- 
ried home. . In a few days he 
breathed his last ; and a self-elected 
jury of his brother-actors gave it 
as their verdict that he died of an 
unnatural greed of applause. 

So I was again to be cast on the 
world. There was a sale of my 
master’s effects, and I was pur- 
chased by a theatrical wig-maker ; 
and, being operated upon by hot 
bran, I was again placed in a win- 
dow for public inspection, amidst 
companions of my own tribe of all 
possible shades and colours, to 
say nothing of endless whiskers, 
beards, and moustaches, together 
with heaps of masks frowning or 
grinning around me. 

Before long I was purchased by 
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a young lady of gaudy appearance 
who played boys in burlesque, and 
I was at once conveyed to a scene 
of glitter and frivolity. So great 
was the change from Virginius to 
a boy in burlesque, that I was com- 
pletely dazed. I was fairly plunged 
into a perfect whirlpool of gaiety. 
With the exception of the titled 
inanities in the wings and green- 
room, we had but few men in the 
theatre; but, O, what crowds of 
the opposite sex, and what dresses 
too, and so varied the colours that 
if they had been melted down they 
might have served for a whole 
generation of rainbows ! 

My mistress was the pet of the 
theatre ; no brain was required to 
please our patrons ; only face, figure, 
and an impudent saucy manner, 
and these qualities she possessed. 

To me the change was startling. 
In my last home, where the Tragic 
Muse reigned supreme, both actors 
and actresses were, as a rule, state- 
ly and grand ; and as for the thea- 
tre, when you passed the stage- 
door, it was as if you had entered 
a church by mistake, so solemn 
and staid was everything around. 


Figures glided about the wings _ 


saluting each other in whispers, 
while in the greenroom all con- 
versation was carried on in a grave 
and quiet way, as became the cha- 
racter of a serious theatre. The 
curtains hung in depressed folds, 
the furniture looked as if at one 
time it had mingled with a sinful 
world, but since then it had hap- 
pily seen the error of its ways. 
The walls stared at you severely ; 
jokes were never heard, or else 
they were told in muttered tones 
and acknowledged in suppressed 
laughter ; a pious gloom pervaded 
the air, breathing in your ears de- 
mure precepts, while the very clock 
ticked at you in a sort of moral 
and improving manner. And from 
this sober life I was launched into 
a most frivolous world. 
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What bickerings and scandal, 
friendships born to-day and buried 
to-morrow, rivals meeting each 
other with kisses on their lips and 
stings in their hearts, faces that 
were but as smiling masks, insin- 
cere praises, joyless laughter, a 
rooted desire to outdress and out- 
jewel each other, with here and 
there a slighted figure shrinking as 
much as possible from contact with 
this brilliant sisterhood ; and so the 
hollow whirligig went its nightly 
round, dizzy with compliments and 
champagne! O, how I sighed for 
my blank-verse home again! Dear 
old blank verse! No cannonading 
of champagne-corks deafened our 
ears! QO dear no! in our wildest 
moments we never rose above 
whisky-and-water. 

But the end of the hateful time 
came at last. I was one night 
ordered back to the hairdresser’s 
to be re-dressed. The man who 
had charge of me, being a thirsty 
soul, called on his way home at a 
favourite public-house ; though I 
could not see the place, I knew, by 
the clamour of egotism around, and 
the fumes of tobacco, that it was a 
low-class theatrical tavern. The 
thirst of the hairdresser’s man re- 
quired so much to quench it that, 
when he left, his memory was 
drowned, and I was forgotten. I 
was carried away by some unscru- 
pulous person, and sold to a provin- 
cial light comedian. 

What a Bohemian life I then led ! 
He was a gay rollicking fellow, 
moulded by Fate for his business ; 
it always seemed to be a battle 
between his purse and spirits as to 
which should be the lightest. No- 
thing ever troubled him, so élastic 
was his nature. He looked upon 
life as one huge joke, and laughed 
at it accordingly; with him all was 
sunshine and no shade. Ifhis man- 
ager did not pay him at the end of 
the week, he would borrow if he 
could find any one who would trust 
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him ; if he failed in that, he would 
owe those who had already given 
him credit. When he did receive 
his salary, he would divide it in 
this fashion: ‘ That is for the land- 
lady,’ he would say to some invisi- 
ble confidant ; ‘that is for the tailor, 
I promised him faithfully this week ; 
and that is for myself. There is very 
little for self,’ he would add, after a 
pause ; then brightening up he would 
continue to his invisible confidant, 
‘Well, I will pay the landlady half, 
the tailor nothing, and that will 
leave a better share of loose silver 
for dear old self;’ so that it ended in 
his paying as little as possible. Yet 
everybody liked him (at least those 
who had not lent him money), he 
was so genial and affable. I re- 
member once, during a farce we 
were playing, a lady of the company 
came to him, and, with tears in her 
eyes, asked if he would follow her 
recently defunct daughter to the 
grave ; whereupon he instantly re- 
plied, with one of his sweetest 
smiles, ‘Certainly, Mrs. D., with 
pleasure; as if it had been an invite 
to the poor creature’s wedding ! 

With him I lived a considerable 
time, flitting hither and thither in 
a sort of hand-to-mouth existence. 

At last we were doomed to part. 
During the night-time the theatre, 
wherein we were then engaged, 
took fire, and was speedily a com- 
plete wreck. By a miracle I es- 
caped with life, but was so severely 
singed that I was crippled for the 
rest of my existence. 

Then commenced the chequered 
part of my career. No one could 
have recognised me; the shock 
had turned me prematurely old. I 
was a ragged object; the golden 
sheen of my glossy hair was gone, 
its lustre was shed for evermore, 
and my spirit was broken down. 

After many vicissitudes, I at 
length found myself in the hands 
of a poor utility-man at a minor 
theatre ; and O, the drudgery of 
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such a life for a bare and miserable 
existence! Your utility-man is the 
bloodlet of anger for all who are 
above him; he is a victim to those 
in office ; for when their tongues 
are tied with regard to the errors 
of others of the company, poor 
utility is sure to bear the brunt; in 
fact, he is the parochial orphan of 
the theatre, the stock sacrifice al- 
ways at hand and ready to be offered 
up on the altar of blame. It may 
be easily imagined what my life was 
when it is known that my owner, 
who had all kinds of parts to play, 
had only one wig (myself) in his 
possession. I have begun a per- 
formance by being ruffled up to 
play the Bleeding Sergeant, and 
afterwards fairly haunted Macbeth 
all through the play. I have been 
smoothed down and with a back 
piece of a different colour have 
trembled through Lennox. I have 
turned my side portion to the 
front, and served as a witch. With 
the aid of a beard hastily glued 
on, I have impersonated one of 
the Murderers. Then I have again 
transformed myself into a witch, ap- 
pearing shortly afterwards as the Ap- 
parition of an Armed Head, sneez- 
ing behind a caldron illuminated 
with offensive red fire. Sprinkled 
with powder, I have played the 
Physician ; and finally, with my hind 
part turned to the front, I have 
startled poor Macbeth by appear- 
ing before him as both the speak- 
ing officers in the last act. In the 
farce, and on the same night, I 
have played a countryman and a 
bailiff with the prospect of a doubt- 
ful treasury on the Saturday. 

I thought in this capacity Fate 
had for me plumbed the lowest 
depth, but I have found a lower 
deep: I am now, with the addition 
of a couple of greasy side-locks, 
cracking coster songs in a low con- 
cert-room, to the clapping of coal- 
heaving hands and the melodious 
clanking of pewter pots. 














PERILS OF THE DEEP. 


By A LANDLUBBER, 


—_p—__ 


*Perits of the Deep’ is a title 
which seems to wear a forbidding 
and unpleasant aspect ; but a cer- 
tain class of nautical casualties is 
occasionally attended with an ele- 
ment of humour. No doubt a 
similar element could be discovered 
in many of the accidents which 
occur on “erra firma, but it is 
only a thorough-paced ‘old salt’ 
who could do justice to the sub- 
ject. A ‘landlubber’ views the 
deep with eyes of a different hue 
from those with which he gazes at 
things of the earth earthy, just as 
the sailor will often find little to 
laugh at in the most amusing (to a 
landsman) sea yarn. It would be 
found on inquiry that the sailor, 
when ashore, frequently chuckles 
over ‘ Perils of the Street,’ which 
would give a shareholder in an 
Accident Company a fit of the 
blues, or in his snug fo’c’s’le laughs 
until the tears stream down his 
weather-beaten cheeks as he reads 
the record of a ‘Shocking Railway 
Collision.’ Most of us have heard 
the story of the tar who, while his 
ship was laying-to in a gale under 
close-reefed canvas, exclaimed, 
‘What a dreadful time the poor 
folks ashore must be having— 
slates blowing off the houses, chim- 
ney-pots tumbling down by the 
score, umbrellas turned inside out 
—'tis something awful to think of 
it!’ 

Most of the details of maritime 
misadventures which I shall at- 
tempt to give an account of were, 
in the cases which did not come 
under my personal observation, re- 
lated to me, not with a view to 


evoking merriment, but with the 
intention of creating in my breast 
feelings of sympathy, indignation, 
or horror. 

With every shipmaster to the 
manner born there exists no positive 
or comparative degree when his 
craft is the topic of conversation. 
Her qualities are, in some respect 
at least, superlative. If she is not 
the swiftest ship afloat, she is the 
strongest, or the steadiest, the 
easiest on her gear or the lightest 
on her ballast, the tightest or the 
best-looking, or she keeps the best 
cabin. In fact a shipmaster will 
tell you that his ship is the slowest 
or the leakiest in the world rather 
than steer clear of superlatives. 
This is an invariable rule. 

It was once my fortune to know 
a master-mariner, whose ship was 
‘the fastest of her build afloat.’ 
He was an excitable man about 
everything, but his excitability 
knew no bounds when the sailing 
powers of his vessel were called 
into question. Upon one occa- 
sion he was standing on the pier- 
head of a certain port, watching 
his idol moving out of dock, when 
the master of a_ neighbouring 
Yankee clipper addressed him: 
‘Say, you’ve been bragging to no 
end about your sailing. I’m going 
down Channel this tide. There’s 
a nice whole-sail breeze nearly 
dead aft. Now I'll give your tar- 
nation tub a topsail, and lick her 
into a cocked hat.’ 

This was too much for my ex- 
citable friend. ‘Clap on every 
inch of your canvas, you lubber,’ 
he cried, ‘and I’ll show you what 
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sailing is! By Heavens, I will! If 
I don’t put you hull down before 
sunset, I'll scuttle my ship! Get 
ahead now! You'll be out of dock 
before me; and look out for the 
Tiger—that’s all ! 

The Yankee proceeded down 
the Channel in gallant style, closely 
followed by the challenged craft. 
Every available yard of canvas was 
put into requisition, and never did 
the crews of racing yachts settle 
down to their work with greater 
energy and determination. The 
master of the Tiger stood on the 
fore-deck alternately shouting his 
orders to the sailors, and straining 
his eyes after the ship ahead. 
Gradually the Tiger gained upon 
her rival, until at length she came 
within easy hailing distance. 

‘ Get out of my road, you cursed 
Yankee ! roared the excitable 
skipper. ‘Steady your helm!’ to 
the man at the wheel. ‘Get out 
of my road, or by Heavens I'll run 
right into you !'"—and he did. For- 
tunately no lives were lost, but it 
took some hundreds of pounds to 
put the damage to rights. 

A man of a totally different tem- 
perament was the master of the 
coasting schooner, Harvester. He 
was one of the laziest of mortals, 
and his ship, perhaps through sym- 
pathy, was one of the slowest 
afloat. Over his crew he somehow 
contrived to exercise autocratic 
control, and by them he was set 
down as ‘an exceedingly knowledg- 
able skipper.’ His chief anxiety 
was to act up to this estimate of 
his abilities so long as the effort 
caused him no extra amount of 
locomotion or ‘ wear and tear’ of 
brain-tissue. 

One evening, bound for an Irish 
port, he discovered himself at the 
mouth of the Bristol Channel, with 
a dense fog creeping up from the 
south. Expecting that the fog 
would clear away before daybreak, 
and being too lazy to alter the 


course of his ship, he continued 
blindly onwards. At daybreak 
the fog showed no symptoms of 
decay. It was now too’ late to 
turn tail; for it would be just as 
difficult to find the way backwards 
as the way forwards; so the ship’s 
head was put to the S.W., in order 
to keep well out to sea until the 
atmosphere brightened. For four 
days the fog enveloped the Har- 
vester like a shroud. The master 
was in despair, but exhibited no 
traces of the anxiety which was 
gnawing at his vitals. At last, on 
the morning of the fifth day, he 
was rudely shaken from his bunk 
(where he usually spent eighteen 
hours out of the twenty-four), and 
informed that the weather had 
cleared. And now he was in a 
mental fog, which bade fair to out- 
rival the actual one in density ; so 
he determined to avow his trou- 
bles to the mate, and accordingly 
the ‘ chief officer’ was summoned 
to the stateroom for consulta- 
tion. 

‘You see, Mr. Mate,’ said the 
skipper, ‘I don't, to be candid 
with you, know where we are, or 
what we ought to do. We have 
been keeping rather a random 
course for the past four or five 
days, and for all I can tell, we may 
now be in foreign parts. Perhaps 
the banks of Newfoundland are 
under our bows, if we only knew 
it. Nodoubt we shall come across 
some homeward-bound ships be- 
fore long, and we can ask our lati- 
tude and longitude ; but I daren’t 
expose my ignorance to the men. 
Now I want you to rob the har- 
ness-cask.’ 

‘Rob the harness-cask ? What 
for?” 

*That’s my business. Stow all 
the beef and pork here in my 
state-room without letting the crew 


‘ be any the wiser, and then I'll go 


on deck with a light heart.’ 
That evening the sailors were 
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summoned aft, and their skipper 
gravely said, 

‘I’m sorry, men, to tell you very 
bad news. The mate informs me 
that we are running short of pro- 
visions ; in fact—keep up a brave 
heart, men—there is only a few 
days’ grub on board altogether ; 
sO we must put up a signal of 
distress at the masthead, and, 
please God, we’ll fall in with some 
vessel before another twenty-four 
hours. You know we're now right 
in the track of homeward-bound 
ships. We must all go on short 
allowance for the present.’ 

Next morning a barque was ob- 
served on the horizon, and before 
noon the Harvester was alongside. 
The sad tale of short supplies was 
told to the master of the barque, in 
the hearing of the Harvester’s 
anxious crew, and a supply of beef 
and pork in exchange for other 
commodities was quickly nego- 
tiated. 

‘Where are you bound to?’ in- 
quired the Harvester carelessly. 

‘Portsmouth, for orders. We 
ought to sight English land before 
sundown. Oughtn’t we?’ 

‘ How’s your reckoning ?” 

‘Well, we calculate we should 
be about eighty miles due west of 
the Land’s End now. . We are 
steering east and by south.’ 

‘Ay, ay. That’s about my reckon- 
ing too, my sonny; but you might 
put her a point or so more to the 
south’ard, as the wind is freshen- 
ing a bit, and the sky looks all 
southerly.’ 

‘Thank you. 
bound ? 

‘O, farther north! It’s square 
yards for me—east, south-east 
ought to do you nicely—but keep 
a good look-out. Safe voyage !’ 

Thus was the all-important in- 
formation obtained without loss of 
prestige, and ‘Square away!’ was 
the order of the hour on board the 
Harvester. 


Where are you 
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‘Decent fellow, that stranger !’ 
said the skipper to his crew; ‘ but 
it was the mercy of Providence he 
fell in with a knowledgable man 
like me. Only that I gave him 
some instructions about altering his 
course, he’d find himself ashore 
somewhere about the Scilly Islands 
before night.’ 

Shortness of provisions recalls 
an anecdote which might afford 
food for another ‘ Nancy-Brig’ 
ballad. Captain B was a man 
who claimed to have been in every 
possible sort of nautical scrape. 
Ships on fire, sinking ships, col- 
lisions at sea, desolate islands, ice- 
bergs, waterspouts, and cyclones 
were all in his way. His experi- 
ences would make a drama more 
sensational than the World, and 
more improbable. I once asked 
him if he had ever fed upon his 
fellow-man for want of a more 
palatable dish. ‘Well, not ex- 
actly,’ he replied; ‘but certainly 
the next thing to it. I'll tell you 
how it occurred. We were caught 
in a double-shotted gale in the 
Western Ocean.’ The Western 
Ocean was usually the scene of 
his wonderful adventures, and it 
seemed a vague and terrible ex- 
panse of waters when Captain B—— 
referred to it. ‘Our masts had 
gone by the board, and we were 
making six inches of water an hour. 
This was bad enough, in all con- 
science ; but worse was to follow. 
After knocking about helplessly 
for several weeks, never once 
sighting a strange sail or a spot of 
land—not even a coral reef or an 
iceberg—we discovered that pro- 
visions were exhausted. Weman- 
aged to get along nicely for a while 
on the rats which infested the ship, 
but which, owing to hunger and 
fright, were now as tame as cock- 
roaches. We had a French cook 
aboard ; and blow me, but we had 
a gay time of it on those rats! 
Even this source of supply was 
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soon cut off; for rats don’t last for 
ever any more than salt junk and 
lime-juice. We turned next on our 
boots and the pump-leather, and 
then we fell back on all the parch- 
ment documents on board. By 
the way, that’s how I lost my cer- 
tificate of competency—made soup 
of it, sir! At last we were almost 
at our wits’ ends, and determined 
to cast lots amongst ourselves. I 
had my eye on the bo’sun, a fine 
able-bodied fellow, who would be 
safe to keep us in condition for 
another spell. By a curious coin- 
cidence the fatal lot fell upon this 
very bo’sun, but damme if the 
scoundrel didn’t rebel! He pro- 
duced his clasp-knife, and swore 
he would die hard, at any rate. 
You may guess I felt more enraged 
than I can tell at such mutinous 
conduct ; but rather than create 
any unnecessary unpleasantness 
and bloodshed, I advised a friendly 
consultation, and called the officers 
of the ship into the cabin. After 
some deliberation we decided that 
perhaps it was best to let the boy, 
a young lad about seventeen, be 
sacrificed first. He had no wife 
or family depending upon him, 
and, moreover, he could be easily 
knocked on the head from behind. 
Just as I came on deck to make an 
end of the youngster, we sighted a 
sail. It was just as well we did, 
for it would fret me all my life to 
have taken an unfair advantage of 
any lad. As soon as we were 
safely landed at Falmouth I lodged 
a complaint with the collector of 
customs against that bo’sun, but 
they would not allow me to stop a 
stiver from the rascal’s wages. 
What do you think of ‘at ?’ 

I have already attempted to show 
in what an ugly predicament a fog 
can place a seafaring man; and 
the following yarn will prove that, 
helpless and persecuted as Lon- 
doners consider themselves during 
the dull days of November, they 
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know little of the terrors which 
King Fog can exercise in his mari- 
time domain. 

Late in December the good ship 
Sarah Jane, bound for Glasgow, 
tripped her anchor in the Tyne. 
The wind was in her favour, and 
she proceeded northwards rapidly. 
On the evening of the second day 
she passed Long Hope lighthouse, 
in the Orkneys. Already the skip- 
per was congratulating himself 
upon a quick and profitable voy- 
age ; but he was a stranger to the 
coast of Scotland, and he little 
knew the affectionate manner with 
which the Scotch mist clings to the 
northern shores in the winter sea- 
son. Before daybreak of the third 
day the Sarah Jane was surrounded 
by a fog, the density of which was 
only equalled by the mental con- 
dition of my friend of the Harves- 
ter when he decided upon robbing 
the harness-cask. By the way, is 
a ‘harness-cask’ so called because 
it contains ‘salt horse’? This 
would be an interesting inquiry for 
nautical philologists. But to return 
to the Sarah Jane, which was now 
floundering about the northern 
seas, uncertain what course to pur- 
sue. The skipper would have de- 
cided upon laying-to with the ship’s 
head to the north, so that he might 
give the land a wide berth, but, 
unfortunately, he was not quite 
certain in what direction the north 
lay—an awkward state of affairs for 
a mariner in a fog. Too late he 
remembered that his solitary com- 
pass was not all that a respectable 
compass ought to be. He had in- 
tended getting it adjusted at New- 
castle-on-Tyne, but, owing to some 
fatal forgetfulness, the adjustment 
had not been performed. The 
compass might, of course, be all 
right, but he dare not rely blindly 
upon it in his present predicament. 
There was no alternative but to 
take all sail off the ship and trust 
in Providence. Itis a remarkable 
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fact that the most impious son of 
Neptune will invariably declare his 
intention of ‘trusting in Provi- 
dence’ when he finds himself in a 
fix. 

As the shades of night descend- 
ed, the fog showed no signs of 
disappearance ; and the crew of the 
Sarah Jane, to a man, were in a 
state of abject terror. Suddenly, 
towards the small hours of the 
morning, the lowing of cattle broke 
the stillness, for during the night 
the wind had almost died away, 
and little could be heard save the 
lazy surging of the waters. 

‘All hands on deck ! was the 
alarmed cry. 

Every ear was strained, and 
again the voice of the ‘lowing 
herd winds slowly o’er the “e’- 
ward, 

‘Heave the lead—we are all 
lost !’ sobbed the skipper. 

‘Can't make this out, sir,’ said 
the mate, as he held the lead-line 
overtheside. ‘ There’s practically 
no bottom here, and yet we must be 
close in shore to hear the cattle.’ 

* There is one chance left,’ said 
the skipper. ‘The wind must be 
right off the land to carry the 
sound aboard so clearly. Let’s 
give her the topsail, and run before 
the little breeze that’s left.’ 

The topsail was loosed, and the 
Sarah Jane soon forged slowly 
ahead. 

‘Clap on more canvas!’ cried 
the skipper, as the lowing of the 
cattle grew fainter every moment. 
‘Give her all the square sail you 
can spread. ‘Tis our only chance 
of escape.’ 

In about half an hour the cattle 
could be heard no longer, and the 
crew of the Sarah Jane were begin- 
ning to indulge in hope when an- 
other and more _ pronounced 
‘boo-o-o’ electrified them. 

‘Merciful Heavens!’ said the 
master. ‘I see howit is. We're 
in a land-locked bay. Out with 


the boat, men. Quick,lads! The 
land is right atop of us!’ he shouted, 
as a black mass could be distin- 
guished rising, like an Ethiopian 
Venus, from the waters. 

The boat was swung into the 
davits, when the black mass drifted 
alongside, and a voice exclaimed, 

‘ Hey, mon, but you be making 
a pretty course of it! Where be 
you bound to?’ 

‘Damn your eyes, you lubber! 
Why, don’t you carry a light? 
You've frightened our wits out.’ 

‘A light! Dang it, who wants 
a light in our wee craft? We be 
only bringing a handfu’ o’ coos fra 
the Orkneys. *Tis nigh daybreak, 
too, and the mist’s clearing awa.’ 

Although, strictly speaking, ‘mud- 
pilots’ are not creatures of the deep, 
still their connection with seafaring 
life is so intimate that a tale of the 
perils of mud-pilotage may not be 
out of place here. Perhaps some 
little explanation is necessary con- 
cerning ‘ pilots and pilots,’ for there 
are distinct gradations in the scale 
—the coasting, the licensed river, 
and the mud pilot. It is a matter 
for grave doubt ifthe licensed river 
conductor would allow his coasting 
brother to take precedence of him, 
but certainly both regard the mud- 
pilot as a creature of immeasur- 
ably inferior rank, socially, intellec- 
tually, and professionally. The 
son of a coasting or river pilot 
would not dream of contracting a 
mésalliance with the daughter of a 
mud-pilot ; nor would the son of a 
mud-pilot be presumptuous enough, 
even in his cups, to aspire to the 
hand of the daughter of a coasting 
or river pilot. Again, if you are 
a seafaring man, or connected in 
any way with seafaring life, a mud- 
pilot will fearlessly ask you for the 
price of a drink, whereas the most 
delicate and subtle tact has to be 
employed in forcing a liquor upon 
him of the coasting or licensed river 
ilk, 
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The coasting-pilot takes charge 
of ships at sea (usually ships which 
sport three masts and double top- 
gallant yards) ; the licensed river- 
pilot confines his peregrinations to 
the quarter-decks of crafts in pilot- 
age waters; and the mud-pilot 
exercises his profession in places 
where pilotage waters exist no lon- 
ger. It may be stated en passant 
that ‘pilots of the purple twilight’ 
have no connection with the sea, 
or the perils thereof. 

The duty of the mud-pilot, whose 
acquaintance I once had the honour 
of making, was to conduct ships up 
a river to a place about a dozen 
miles distant from a seaport town. 
He was not the monarch of all he 
surveyed, as he could boast of at 
least two rival practitioners ; and of 
course it was his interest to do all 
in his power to damage the reputa- 
tions, moral and professional, of his 
rivals, and secure for himself, by 
fair means or foul, all the vessels 
he possibly could. On the average, 
three or four ships a week proceed- 
ed up the river in charge of the 
mud-pilots ; but occasionally the 
vagaries of the weather would cause 
a number of crafts to be overdue ; 
and.when a favourable change of 
wind took place it was not unusual 
to see almost a dozen little vessels 
riding at anchor, awaiting the assist- 
ance of one of the rival conductors 
before proceeding to their final 
place of discharge. As a general 
rule, the ships intrusted to my 
friend, who knew every square inch 
of the river, reached their destina- 
tion safely in a tide or two; but 
when this extra pressure of work 
arose, a rather curious phenomenon 
might have been observed, namely, 
the occurrence of a series of acci- 
dents. Two or three of the ill-fated 
argosies would be certain to find a 
temporary home about half way up 
the river, in the mud or on a sand- 
bank. My curiosity was aroused, 
and I determined to discover the 


cause of the phenomenon. I knew 
it was due to design rather than to 
accident, but I was unable to ima- 
gine the why and the wherefore. 
I consulted my pilot-friend, and in 
a moment of confidence, inspired 
by judicious applications of whis- 
ky, he disclosed the awful secret. 

‘You see,’ he said, ‘times are 
so bad that a man must study 
things carefully in order to make 
both ends meet. There are a lot 
of ships, let us say, waiting for 
pilots; and of course, if I can 
get done with my ship sooner than 
the other two fellows—a bad lot 
they are too, I may tell you—I can 
come back and take charge of a 
second ship before the other scoun- 
drels are half over their journeys ; 
so I manage to put one or two of 
the little vessels in a soft handy 
spot up the river. O, I have a 
conscience, I can assure you, and 
wouldn’t let hurt or harm come to 
anything in my charge for the 
world. They lay there, nice and 
comfortable, for a few days—just 
as safe as if they were in a dry- 
dock—until the spring-tide floats 
them off. I take charge of them 
for the remainder of the journey 
then, when work is slack with me. 
I can earn as much as the other 
two fellows put together, just by 
studying matters in this way. It 
goes to my heart though if the 
tides are cutting, and leave the 
poor ships in the mud a week or 
so; but then we manage to dig 
’em out somehow ; and there isn’t 
a great deal of time lost after all. 
’Twill be all the same in a hun- 
dred years, anyhow. Here’s your 
health.’ 

Another ‘long-shore yarn’ will 
illustrate the saying, that there is 
a special Providence which pro- 
tects a drunken man; and it will 
also exhibit the utter recklessness 
and devil-may-care-ism which is 
frequently to be found in those 
who brave the dangers of the seas» 
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I was standing one evening on 
the deck of a brig, which had just 
discharged a cargo, and was being 
prepared to receive another freight. 
A tpsy sailor was lounging about 
the ship, and in an evil moment 
he approached the open hatchway. 
He suddenly staggered, and fell 
backwards into the empty hold. 
In a few minutes he was hoisted 
on deck; and, in common with 
the others on board, I expected to 
find he had been killed. The 
depth of the hold was over four- 
teen feet, and the unfortunate man 
had fallen right across the iron- 
bound keelson—the dorsal ridge, 
if one may call it so, of the ship. 
Ail were agreeably surprised to see 
that, though stunned, he was be- 
ginning to recover consciousness. 
I sent at once for a doctor and a 
pint of brandy. The brandy ar- 
rived first, and the injured man 
swallowed most of it before the 
doctor appeared. Then he eased 
his mind by giving vent to a string 
of very robust oaths. The doctor 
ordered a stretcher to be procured, 
and the sailor was conveyed to the 
hospital. I heard every day that 
he was progressing most favour- 
ably; but 1 was more than sur- 
prised, in a little over a week, to 
see him on board the brig again, 
looking not much the worse for his 
accident, and smelling strongly of 
rum. 

‘You had a miraculous escape,’ 
I said. ‘I hope you will take a 
little more care of yourself for the 
future.’ 

‘That's all right, governor,’ he 
replied. ‘I’m hard up now, and 
I’m game for another back tumble 
if you'll stand another nip of 
brandy.’ 

The most irritable seafaring man 
on record was the commander of 
the Nautilus, a clipper schooner of 
about two hundred tons. When 
first I met him, warm and young, 
he would relate the most highly- 
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spiced yarns concerning the speed 
of his ship, and it was actually 
dangerous to assume an incredu- 
lous air, or hint in the most deli- 
cate manner that he was an un- 
mitigated liar. Later on in life he 
was obliged to take command of a 
very dull craft called the Trouba- 
dour ; and having been always ac- 
customed to a ship that could do 
her ten or twelve knots an hour in 
moderate weather, the transfer to 
a ship whose top speed in a hurri- 
cane was six or seven knots com- 
pletely soured his already danger- 
ous temper, and rendered him the 
most saturnine, the gloomiest, and 
most misanthropical navigator that 
ever sailed the wintry main. On 
his first voyage in the dull vessel 
he was beating up the English 
Channel, the wind dead in his 
teeth. It was bright, cheery, whole- 
some weather, but sunshine had no 
charms for the irascible skipper, 
who paced his narrow quarter-deck 
with the strut of a freshly-caged 
tiger. He had not been long beat- 
ing about, when he observed an- 
other vessel creeping up towards 
him. Both ships were making short 
tacks in and out, but it was easy 
to see that the strange sail would 
soon overhaul the Troubadour, and, 
irony of Fate, the stranger was none 
other than the lively little Nauti- 
lus! Slowly, but surely, the Nau- 
tilus lessened the distance between 
herself and the Troubadour until 
she was almost in a line with her. 
The Troubadour then reached in 
shore with the wind a point or two 
in her favour, and the Nautilus 
reached out, close hauled on the 
wind. When meeting it is the 
duty of the ship having the wind 
slightly in her favour to give way 
to the close-hauled ship ; and it is 
almost unnecessary to say that the 
rule of the road wa never adhered 
to with fewer manifestations of 
good-will and politeness than on 
this occasion. On the next tack 
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the Nautilus met the Troubadour 
again, and gave way in turn. 

‘Well, yours és a slow craft! 
shouted the master of the Nautilus. 
‘I’m just playing with my vessel. 
I see I could sail round you with- 
out straining a rope-yarn. [I'll 
just ease her a bit, and meet you 
on the next tack. ’Tis such a 
pleasure to see a man give way 
good-humouredly like you do.’ 

‘ Better keep clear of me ! roared 
the commander of the Troubadour, 
now lashed into fury. ‘If you 
come near my bows again, I'll run 
you down as sure as there is a sky 
above us!’ 

The Nautilus, however, took no 
heed of the warning, and on the 
following tack gaily approached the 
Troubadour, expecting, of course, 
to have another little joke with the 
‘stern commander’ as he passed. 

‘Give way, give way! bellowed 
the Nautilus, as all on board saw 
they were getting rather too close 
to the other ship. ‘Give way, 
man! Give way! was the cry, an 
alarmed cry this time. 

‘Damned if I do!’ roared the 
skipper of the Troubadour, as he 
took the helm into his own hands ; 
and before the Nautilus could alter 
her course she found a strange cut- 
water imbedded three deck-planks 
deep in the vicinity of her fore- 
rigging. 

A tedious law-suit ensued ; but 
there was such a plethora of ‘ cross- 
swearing’ that the master of the 
Troubadour came out of the ordeal 
without a stain upon his character. 
However, he was destined to bid 
a long farewell to his lazy craft 
before another twelvemonth had 
elapsed. He was sailing out of a 
harbour in company with a vessel 
belonging te a rival owner. As 
the breeze freshened he could see 
he was doomed to be distanced ; 
and as he reflected that in his 
former ship he could ‘ walk away’ 
from this very Mary Jane which 
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was now about to ‘ walk away’ from 
him, a flood of thought came o’er 
him which filled his eyes with tears. 
He could bear this state of affairs 
no longer. ‘Better perish,’ he 
muttered, ‘than be perpetually 
beaten and scoffed at.’ 

‘ Look here, men,’ he said to the 
crew, ‘I'll give this cursed Trou- 
badour one more chance! When 
we get round the next bend in the 
river we'll have to make a tack. 
If I can’t cross that beggar’s bows’ 
(pointing contemptuously towards 
the hated Mary Jane), ‘and take 
the wind out of her sails, I'm 
blowed but he may run me down! 
Do you think I could ever hold 
up my head again if that fellow 
licked me? Get the boat over the 
side before we tack! If we don’t 
weather him, damme if I don’t go 
ashore and follow a plough !’ 

The crew, who could not make 
up their minds whether their skip- 
per was mad or drunk, humoured 
him by getting the boat into the 
water ; but when they saw him de- 
liberately take the helm and seek 
a collision, they thought it was 
nigh time to mutiny. But the re- 
solution came too late. 

‘Take to the boat, my lads!’ 
cried the worthy skipper. ‘ We'll 
never weather her! The Mary 
Jane wouldn’t give way an inch to 
save my life ; and he’s on the right 
tack now—steady, men, we'll do it 
yet as the two ships swiftly ap- 
proached each other. ‘ Never! 
She’s into us!’ he yelled. ‘Over 
the side with you, men—quick !’ 

The Troubadour continued on 
her career, her stern just shaving 
the jibboom of the Mary Jane; 
but no crew, no captain, stood on 
her sturdy decks. From the ship’s 
boat they watched the deserted 
vessel sail blindly onwards, and 
seek an asylum on a friendly reef 
of rocks. She was afterwards 
towed off and repaired, the in- 
juries sustained being, strange to 
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say, very slight; but never again 
did her gvondam commander make 
an entry in her official log-book. 
The history of the strange and 
mournful death at sea of Com- 
mander Augustus Winter may ap- 
propriately bring to a close this 
paper on the perils of the deep, 
and, in addition, may serve as a 
warning to those who, in time of 
illness or pain, think professional 
advice and professional aid may be 
carefully ignored. Augustus Win- 
ter was a mortal possessed, from 
time immemorial, with an _ enor- 
mous belief in himself, and not 
wholly without cause. If he were 
to tell you the wind would come 
out from the nor’head and east’ard 
before midnight with heavy squalls, 
or that it would chop round to 
the sou’-west before daybreak, you 
might, with security, ‘make a book’ 
on either of these events. So cor- 
rect was he in his weather fore- 
casts that, in his old age, he began 
to believe he was endowed with 
full prophetic powers. Now all this 
has very little to do with the death 
of Augustus or the manner of his 
death, but it will afford an insight 
into the character of the man. 
Augustus suffered much from tooth- 


ache, but he had always treated 
himself successfully for the ailment. 
His recipe was, ‘ Take of thin mar- 
line six or seven yards ; secure one 
end of the marline firmly round 
the mainmast of your ship, and 
make the other end fast to the 
erring-tooth; walk gently back- 
wards until the line is nearly taut ; 
then close your eyes and suddenly 
fall backwards, always taking care 
that the deck behind you is swept 
clear for action.’ 

Augustus always followed out 
his own recipe to the letter, and 
with most satisfactory results ; for 
at the age of sixty-three his lower 
jaw was quite unencumbered with 
teeth, and his upper jaw could 
boast of but a solitary stump. 
Feeling a slight face-ache one dark 
night at sea, he determined to do 
away with this solitary stump, and 
accordingly he proceeded to follow 
out the rules and regulations laid 
down in his own recipe. Unfor- 
tunately he omitted to attend to 
the final clause, and, in his back- 
ward career, his head came in con- 
tact with an old block which lay 
unheeded on the deck. 

He was buried at sea with 
honours. 
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‘Ir is but a step from the known 
to the unknown.’ On Wednesday 
evening, March the 3oth, Mrs. 
B. H. Buxton, whose name is well 
known to our readers as the au- 
thoress of Nell—on and off the 
Stage, &c., returned home from a 
pleasant evening spent with friends 
in her neighbourhood, looking un- 
usually well and speaking with her 
wonted cheeriness, to sink down 
with a quiet sigh on to her sofa, 
and pass painlessly into the land of 
shadows. Heart-disease, unknown 
and unsuspected, was the secret 
and insidious complaint that thus 
abruptly cut short the brave bright 
life—a life that, for several years 
past, had battled courageously with 
troubles which would have pros- 
trated most women, and that had 
but recently won for itself some 
return of peace and happiness. 
Mrs. Buxton was born on the 
26th of July 1844, and when only 
a girl of eleven years amused 
herself by writing stories for her 
schoolfellows at Queen’s College, 
Tufnell Park. Her taste for act- 
ing was as strong as her taste for 
writing ; and, whilst a mere baby, 
she posed in tableaux vivants. Both 
her parents were German—her mo- 
ther being Madame Therese Leu- 
pold, well known in musical circles 
—and with them she travelled in 
America, Germany, and Holland 
during her fourteenth and fifteenth 
years. Her careless girlish days, 
however, did not last very long. 
At sixteen she married Mr. Bux- 
ton, but still pursued her literary 
work as an amusement, translating 
a German operetta into English, 
and writing a modest one-volumed 


novel, which was published at her 
husband’s expense, and appeared 
under the title of Percy's Wife, ob- 
taining some capital notices. 

In 1875, nearly fifteen years 
after her marriage, the page of her 
life was abruptly reversed. Domes- 
tic troubles arose, and from a rich 
woman, surrounded with every 
comfort and luxury, she suddenly 
found herself poverty-stricken and 
entirely dependent on her own ex- 
ertions. Then it was she turned 
to writing for her living. She 
took her youngest child with her, 
and settling in a modest cottage 
close to town, devoted all her ener- 
gies and abilities to the produc- 
tion of a good stage novel. She 
was one of those conscientious 
workers whe would only write 
about what she had thoroughly 
studied and mastered ; and to carry 
out her determination she per- 
suaded a manager at Exeter to let 
her go on the stage as a walking- 
lady. Telling him exactly what 
she wanted, he allowed her every 
facility for studying life ‘ behind 
the scenes.’. In the green-room 
she was known and respected as 
‘ the little lady.’ 

Having gathered together the 
materials she needed, Mrs. Buxton 
returned to her London cottage, 
and in 1876 her labours were re- 
warded by the great success of her 
novel, Jennie of ‘the Prince's, which 
at once made her name; best of 
all, it brought her what she most 
needed—plenty of other work. 
Mr. Edmund Yates asked her to 
write a serial for the JVorid, 
which she accomplished during 
the following year; bringing out, 
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during the same year, a story for 
children entitled Rosade//a,and pub- 
lished under the name of ‘ Auntie 
Bee.’ The following Christmas an- 
other child’s book was published, 
entitled More Dolls, illustrated by 
Mr. D. T. White, and dedicated, 
by special permission, to the Prin- 
cess of Wales, who said, in a letter 
which she caused Miss Knollys to 
write, that she had herself read 
every word of it to her own chil- 
dren. 
_ Mrs. Buxton was now getting on 
admirably, and earning more than 
enough for herself and child. 
Peace and content reigned in the 
little London cottage, when once 
again the wheel of Fortune struck 
the brave worker to the ground. 
In 1877 an accident while out 
riding caused a terrible illness, 
which paralysed her energies, and 
reduced her to that physical and 
mental state when work seems to 
be an impossibility. Broken in 
spirit, needing rest and refresh- 
ment, she found instead that she 
must begin her fight with Fortune 
all over again, under greater disad- 
vantages even than before. But 
she would not be beaten; and 
making a desperate effort, managed 
tocomplete Great Grenfell Gardens, 
which bore traces, however, of the 
effort it had cost the author. 
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As soon as she had recovered a 
little health and strength, she re- 
solved to try once more the style 
which had proved so successful in 
Jennie of ‘the Prince's ? and with 
this view, obtained introductions 
to Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft, Miss 
Ellen Terry, and Mr. Irving, who 
all showed her great kindness and 
courtesy, giving her every oppor- 
tunity to familiarise herself with 
London stage-life. The result of 
this was the serial, We/—on and 
off the Stage, which appeared in 
these pages, followed by From the 
Wings. 

Mrs. Buxton was a most careful 
painstaking writer, and spared no 
trouble of re-writing and revision, 
however urgent the work she had 
in hand might be, or however great 
the need for the payment she was 
to receive ; for she supported her- 
self and her boy, refusing all help, 
except a little occasionally from 
her mother, who has been her best 
friend through all her trials, giving 
her frequent and bright encourage- 
ment, though compelled by delicate 
health to live abroad. The pen 
has dropped from her hand in the 
prime of life, in the full tide of suc- 
cessful work ; and many will regret 
the loss of a warm and sympathetic 
friend and a pure true-hearted 
woman. 








